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A wide selection of graduate and under- C. 
Cj 
ms : graduate courses are offered to teachers, school Te 
~L sc 
principals and superintendents in the 1955 Summer Sessions of Temple Univer- = 
sity. Here are courses ideally suited to your needs whether you require further TE 
Ne ‘ : : . D 
training for certification or are a candidate for a degree. Here you will have Be 
thi 
available all the regular University facilities while, at the same time, the varied Te 
historical and intellectual advantages of the greater Philadelphia area will be 
CR 
conveniently at hand. You will enjoy both the educational and cultural oppor- 2 
° ° ° . ° -O1 
tunities offered by a summer at Temple University in Philadelphia. ree: 
nes 
PRE-SESSION REGULAR SESSION POST-SESSION 
Registration Sessions Registration Sessions Registration Sessions 
Friday, June 3 Monday, June 6 to Friday, June 24 and Monday, June 27 to _—‘ Friday, August 5 and Monday, August 8 to CR 
Friday, June 24 Saturday, June 25 =‘ Friday, August 5 Saturday; August 6 Friday, August 26 He 
ey me 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 08, mi 
* ’ pal 
TEMPLE ki 
BI 
“~UNIVERSITY= 
GREATER. PHILADELPHIA - Binn 
Write for the; Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to 
be offered during:the 1955 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the Jo 
Registrar, Broad St.. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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New Times— 
New Ways 





CRAYOLA SCRATCHBOARD 


Cover a heavy coat of light, bright 
Crayola with dark crayon, or Artista 
Tempera mixed with soap. When dry 
scratch design on top coat so that light 
colors reappear. 


TEMPOLA-CRAFT 

Draw design in bright, light Crayola 
colors on dull-surfaced wood or paper, 
then paint over with dark Artista 
Tempera or Water Colors. 


CRAYOLA OVERLAY 

Apply Crayola over Artista Tempera 
or Water Colors, using identical or 
contrasting colors. Pressure causes 
texture and color changes. For crisp- 
ness press side of crayon near the end. 


CRAYOLA ENCAUSTIC 


Heat unwrapped Crayola sticks or 
melt crayon scraps over low heat and 
apply liquid with sticks, brushes or 
palette knives—or use cold crayon, then 
expose drawing to heat. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; 
Joseph P. Scellato; Norman E. Staats 
Thomas J. Thomas 
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NOW 


is the 

time to order 
School Supplies 
and Equipment. 
... avoid 
YOUR RUSH Hee f 
SEASON = ar 


Desnsgtuanta’s: Langit Salsa Guppy Mica 
cuearrietoPA. =KURTZ BROS.  rittssurce 21, pa. 

















Hates 


Mh iti Nicaatees 


June 13 to July 1 


° 
° Main S Sessi 
O° ain ummer esston 








ra July 5 to August 13 
s Prost Scsiliin 
oe August 15 to September 2 
ie The Pennsylvania 
& State University 
« Summer Sessions—1955 


More than 500 graduate and undergraduate courses in approxi- 
mately 50 fields of study included in total instructional program. 
One to 12 weeks of summer study, according to individual 
needs and interests. 


Specialized courses, institutes, conferences, and workshops de- 
signed especially for in-service teachers. 


Instructional fees and living expenses moderate. 


Planned extracurricular activities program supplements aca- 
demic offerings. 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 





for bulletin information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 101 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
State College Pennsylvania 
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As far back as medical history goes, one of man’s most dreaded diseases 
has been caused by the body’s failure to use its sugar intake properly. 
Known as diabetes, its symptoms—excessive thirst, hunger, weakness and 
loss of weight—are mentioned in the world’s first medical book, the 
Papyrus Ebers. However, it was not until the 20th century that American 
and Russian medical men proved that, when diseased, certain cells of the 
pancreas known as ‘“‘Islands of Langerhans’’ caused diabetes. This dis- 
covery led to experiments by Sir Frederick G. Banting and Charles H. Best 
in Canada who, in 1921, obtained a pure extract from these cells which 
they called insulin—from the Latin word meaning island. This substance, 
now prepared from the pancreatic glands of cattle being butchered, is 
purified and injected into diabetic persons. Thanks to modern medical 
science these people now live longer, healthier lives because the sugars 
in their bodies are better balanced. 





Balance is an important factor in everyone's personal life—and proper 
balance means preparing in advance for unexpected events. Sickness 
and accidents strike without warning, so a balanced plan must prepare for 
them beforehand. Educators’ liberal individual or flexible group policies 
pay as long as 5 years for accident and 2 years for sickness. Here is 
24-hour-a-day protection, all authorized leaves included. Hospital- 
surgical benefits may be included for your family—and all at low cost 
To protect your savings and help make dreams come true you need a 
BALANCED HEALTH PLAN. Mail the coupon for full information. 


The above illustration with description is available, without advertising, as a colored poster 
for classroom display. For your free copy, fill out and mail the coupon. No obligation 
whatsoever. 





Mutual Insurance Company 
P. 0. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 


Without obligation or charge, please send me 
copies of your Medical Posters, also full information about 


FREE your Accident and Sickness Policies (]; Hospital Policies [1]; : 


Have representative call [] 


POSTERS “=~ - 
é 
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In This Issue 


® Youth need to understand the ‘n- 
terdependence of all the nations of ‘he 
world. The author of our feature ir- 
ticle believes teachers must accept ‘he 
responsibility of giving their stude:its 
knowledge and understanding ab: ut 
all nations from first grade throuzh 
high school. 


®& The author of Dear Miss North, in 
a speech at a Citizen-Educator Con- 
ference in Harrisburg on November 
20, received so much acclaim for her 
thinking on education that we print in 
this issue the stenotype report. Schools 
are not for children, says Miss Cocker- 


ille. 


® The Bethlehem Local Branch ac 
cepted the challenge to get out and 
tell the story during American Educa- 
tion Week. The success of their Speak- 
ers’ Bureau is well told by the presi- 
dent and public relations chairman of 


the branch. 


& A good way to spend the summer 
months is to study in a_ university 
abroad, according to Jane Glenn of 
Galeton. She speaks highly of Norway 
and its citizens. 


& The personnel of the 1955 Execu- 
tive Council is given in the Educa- 
tional Interests section. 


& In the life of every person is the 
memory of one or more fine teacher 
and school administrator. Each year, 
some of these complete their service in 
the schools of our State. Their col- 
leagues and citizens of the community 
pay honor to the service they have 
rendered the youth in our schools. 
Two pages of the Educational Interests 
section are tributes to some of these 
retired educators. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 


400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 


Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. Crain Moser Director of Research 
RaymMonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
EuceneE P. BERTIN 
Hersert P, LAUTERBACH 
Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 


M. ExizasetH MattHEws _ Associate Editor 


Marcaret E. HASSLER 
Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
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FOR GOOD HEALTH HABITS 
GOOD HEALTH ATTITUDES 





THE ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


Grades 1-8 


Jones—Maloney—Morgan—Landis 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


eA balanced program of physical, 


mental, emotional, and social health 
e Develops positive mental attitudes 


e Contains a program of games 


and stunts 


(Write for free HEALTH WALL CHART) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road 
Summit, New Jersey 


328 S. Jefferson 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


441 W. Peachtree St. N.E. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


707 Browder St. 
Dallas 1, Texas 


2121 Staunton Court 
Palo Alto, California 






















AS INEXPENSIVE TODAY AS 
20 YEARS AGO 


MOST PRICES HAVE GONE UP 
But... as little as 


per day 


Still assures you as much as 


$150.00 


when you are disabled by sickness or an accident—IF you are 
protected by a Washington National Group Plan of Income 
Protection. 


Your income is more important today than ever before—yet, 
your income protection costs you no more than 20 years ago. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, IIlinois 





per month 











Pennsylvania Group Offices 
906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 


—The Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 
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The January Cover 


We begin the new year with a cover 
design that encompasses world hori- 
zons. The feature article of the Jaou- 
ary JOURNAL is “World Windows Oj en 
for Pennsylvania’s Children.” 


Joseph Alessandro, principal, tvlls 
in this article of the many activi'ies 
carried on in his schools that relate to 
customs, ideas, and interests far re- 
moved geographically from the homes 
of the school children. Indeed, as 
stated in the article we are “living in 
ever enlarging and widening groups.” 

Our artist in a very attractive and 
effective design suggests some of the 
activities. The globe of the world is 
the classroom. The pictures of flags 
of many countries were made by a 
pupil in grade two from material ob- 
tained at home. Two of the pictures 
concern activities of the United Na- 
tions. The boy at the right is appro- 
priately from the Orient. His home, 
indeed, is far removed from State Col- 
lege and yet what happens in his home 
ultimately is of interest in all parts of 
the world. 


It will be noted that the dolls are 
dressed in costumes of other nations 
and that each doll is related to its own 
country with a streamer. 


The map of South America is from 
the ninth grade. It will be noted that 
through this map activity the pupils at 
State College become familiar with the 
population, the climate, mountains, 
rivers, and flags of our South Ameri- 
can neighbors. 


It is, indeed, important that we pos- 
sess a sympathetic feeling and ap- 
preciation of the problems of people 
from other nations. There is no set 
formula for attaining this objective, 
nor is there one compartment of the 
school program in which it should be 
given exclusive emphasis. To be effec- 
tive and an integral part of the school 
all members of the school staff must 
share in these activities. Performed in 
this manner a program of this type 
shapes better attitudes among students 
about peoples from other lands. Ulti- 
mately it will open the windows of the 
world for Pennsylvania’s children and 


| Pennsylvania’s citizens. 


Thus the school with its ever widen- 
ing emphasis builds not only better 
communities but a better world. 
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» A dynamic new Miegiam iM elementary dctence 
iu- 
en 
: SCIENCE TODAY 
ies 
. | AND TOMORROW 
re- j ] 
mes : with a distinguished authorship: 
as 
in Dr. Gerald S. Craig, Teachers College, 
a Columbia University, and ten teachers 
e of and specialists in elementary science 
1 is 
lags Noteworthy features include: large open pages with hundreds of 
y a pictures in full color . . . an abundance of meaningful activities and 
ob- easy-to-do experiments . . . complete manuals to make these the 
“ - most teachable elementary-science texts. Write for full information. 
Na- 
pro 
me, 
col GINN AND COMPANY 
ea 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
s 0 
are i —— 
ions ' 
own The most significant contribution 
to world-history teaching in thirty-five years 
ge Programs designed for Y g Y Y 
thet steady growth through 
is at | | each stage of learning— 
oa A History of the World 
1ins, e 
vied Making Sure y 
of Arithmetic Alice Magenis, Southside High School, Elmira, N. Y. 
pos- MORTON. GRAY. SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF John Appel, State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
me Grades 1 through 8 Workbook ¢ Teacher’s Manual and Key 
a Workbooks and teachers’ guides 
tive, e A world-wide history, this text emphasizes the significant contributions of 
the Word Power all civilizations, Eastern as well as Western. 
d be 7 
ffec- Through Spelling e A re-evaluation of history has resulted in a brief text which can be 
hool LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON covered in one year. 
ust 
3 in —— 2 ee 8 _— e The clear, dramatic writing and the classroom-tested questions and 
a eereniae Gan wnves activities have proved effective with hundreds of pupils of varying abilities 
ype editions. Teachers’ guides. anit teal 
lents : 
Ulti- : : . 
e e There are hundreds of attractive and functional maps, charts, drawings, 
f the Silver Burdett and pictures. 
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World Windows Open for 
Pennsylvania’s Children 


JOSEPH ALESSANDRO, Principal 
Ferguson Township Schools 
College Area Joint Schools 

State College 


M* has always been a social ani- 
mal and lived in groups, but in 
the twentieth century he is living in 
ever enlarging and widening groups. 
Now mankind is confronted with the 
perplexing and difficult problem of 
building effective community relations 
on a world level. 

Teachers face this problem of widen- 
ing the consciousness of Pennsylvania’s 
children to include the world. Ac- 
celerated means of communication and 
transportation allow them to hear, see, 
and experience far beyond their local 
state or nation. Thus is added to the 
seven cardinal principles of education 
an eighth objective, “world minded- 
ness.” 

A need for this education is being 
shared by people in all corners of 
the world. As people in war devastated 
countries toil continuously to rebuild 
their homes, churches, schools, and 
hope for peaceful living, they look to 
education to develop better understand- 
ing among peoples of the world. 

Our own boys who once made up the 
tremendous fighting machine of World 
War II and the Korean conflict are 
searching for a substitute for the hor- 
rors of war and destruction. Many 
of them are reliving their school ex- 
periences and are wondering if we have 
failed to promote the type of educa- 
tion that deals with understanding 
people of other nations. 

As teachers, we face a new respon- 
sibility in molding citizens of tomor- 
row. Each of us will have to rethink 
our teaching in terms of what we are 
doing to inject some phase of better 
world understanding in our daily 
teaching program. 

Students come to us better pre- 
pared for this type of education than 
ever before. They come from homes 
where fathers, brothers, and even 
sisters have had first-hand experiences 
overseas in the armed services. Others 
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live in neighborhoods where war 
brides, exchange students, and teachers 
have come to live and have face to 
face contact with them. Returning 
veterans have brought money, dolls, 
kimonas, cameras, rifles, pistols, flags, 
and other articles from overseas and 
have made them available for exhibi- 
tion to children in the neighborhood. 

Television with its rapid develop- 
ment presents many programs with an 
international flavor for student con- 
sumption. These and similar experi- 
ences have set the stage for us as 
teachers and leaders in the field of 
better world understanding. 


We Start with Ourselves 


The knowledge that students come 
to us with an awareness of people in 
other nations makes our responsibility 
more binding. As teachers we must 
work in close harmony in making this 
type of education continuous through- 
out the entire educational experience 
of each potential citizen. We must 
provide the necessary experiences, di- 
rection, and motivation to students so 
that they may grow in the direction 
of better world understanding. We 
must be prepared to provide informa- 
tion and correct misinformation. when 
it is needed. The latter is sometimes 
our most difficult task since our stu- 
dents are exposed to many opinion 
forming agencies in the community. 

In brief, we must ourselves be con- 
scious of people from other nations 
and must possess a sympathetic feeling 
and appreciation of their problems. 
Through this awareness we must be 
capable of directing these early child- 
hood experiences into broader con- 
cepts of the way people live, their 
likenesses and differences, and how 
we must cooperate and help one 
another if we expect to live peacefully 
in the world. 

There seems to be no set formula 


A Neighborhood in the World 


for developing an awareness of people 
from other lands among students in 
the classroom. Each teacher must de- 
vise his own way of working with 
students. Teaching for world under- 
standing has been described as that 
which infiltrates the curriculum. It is 
the type of training that must be made 
continuous and not limited to one or 
more periods weekly. To be effective 
it must be promoted by all members 
of the school staff. Performed in this 
manner a program of this nature 
shapes better attitudes among students 
about people from other lands. 


The Approaches Are Many 


Teachers use many approaches to 
this type of teaching. A fourth grade 
teacher, in a unit study of a particular 
country, aroused unusual curiosity 
among his students. At the end of the 
day’s work he gave them two questions 
to think about for the next day. “What 
problems do these people have to worry 
about that we don’t?” “What prob- 
lems do we have to worry about that 
they don’t?” This thinking would in- 
volve much understanding about 
people even at this age level. 

A first grade teacher skillfully seized 
upon an incident during the lunch 
period one day when the children were 
playing with little dolls they had taken 
to school. A little girl had a colored 
doll and naively demanded an ex- 
planation from the teacher. The teacher 
gathered her class about her and ex- 
plained in the language of a first 
grader the ways people differ and the 
ways they are alike. She explained 
further that regardless of race, color, 
and creed we all have basic needs and 
wants. This represented a tremendous 
steppingstone to world understanding 
for these young children. 

A fifth grade teacher had a boy who 
was unusually particular about his 


food. Each day he would complain 
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al out the low grade food served by 
th: cafeteria. The teacher collected 
pictures and other material to sub- 
st-ntiate her theory that many chil- 
dren in the world have nothing to 
eat at noon. 

[he following day she presented the 
facts to this boy and the class and was 
quite successful. The boy developed a 
better appreciation for his food from 
this time on. This set the stage for a 
study of the food children eat in 
other parts of the world. 

\ second grade teacher sent a ques- 
tionnaire to parents requesting infor- 
mation concerning the ancestral back- 
ground of each student in her class. 
This provided the incentive for the 
project to follow. After giving knowl- 
edge of the countries represented, the 
students and teacher developed a plan 
of action. Pictures, folk tales, news 
items, displays, flags, and similar ma- 
terials were brought to the classroom. 
Then students from the campus nearby 
were brought in to supplement the 
study. 

During this entire project the teacher 
would bid the children “good morn- 
ing” and “farewell” in the language of 
the countries being studied. The chil- 
dren enjoyed this and soon became 
competent in the use of these phrases. 


UN Comes Alive 


A sixth grade teacher asked her 
students to plan a United Nations Day 
program. The students became inter- 





ested in finding out more information 
about the people that make up this 
magnificent organization. After some 
careful planning by the teacher and 
students it was decided that people 
from the various countries of the world 
who are attending the Pennsylvania 
State University should be invited to 
visit their classroom. The university 
has students representing 46 different 
countries on campus this year. 

The students selected a topic of in- 
terest and as the visitors spent some 
time in the classroom asked questions 
about various phases’ of life in their 
countries. The foreign students were 
amazed at the enthusiasm shown by 
these children and were baffled at 
some of the questions asked them. 

The children cleared many miscon- 
ceptions they had about certain people. 
From contact with these people they 
learned some of their problems. They 
no longer feared them and on differ- 
ent occasions introduced them to their 
parents whenever they met on the 
streets. Finally they have begun to 
realize that no matter where people 
live—tife has the same problems, fears, 
and joys the world over. This unit of 
study is still in progress. 


Juniors and Seniors, Too 


Most of the incidents cited have 
been on the elementary level. In the 
junior and senior high schools similar 
experiences can be provided in the 
various subject fields. A teacher of 





A grade 2 project on other countries 
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music in the junior high school tells 
of a music appreciation course in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades which 
developed a study of three different 
countries in order to gain a better 
appreciation of the people and their 
music. The people, industries, art, 
standard of living, schools, churches, 
government were studied to help stu- 
dents become- aware of the problems 
confronting people in various parts of 
the world. Films, filmstrips, recordings, 
maps, globes, pamphlets, speakers, etc., 
were also used to supplement the study. 

The teacher and students indicated 
this type of study gave them a deeper 
insight into the composer’s intention. 
In many cases it showed the various 
restrictions and the degree of freedom 
placed on the composer and how this 
was reflected in his music. Upon com- 
pletion of these units the three classes 
met to share their experiences. 

International understanding clubs 
at this age level are a very effective 
way of promoting world understanding 
among students. Activities can be car- 
ried on to make students conscious of 
people from other lands and they can 
be presented to parents in various 
ways pointing out their responsibility 
in the area of better world under- 
standing. 

Pen pal correspondence with stu- 
dents abroad is a good student activity. 
During the immigration period when 
people from other lands were coming 
to our then undeveloped nation, much 
of this type of correspondence came 
about naturally. These people wrote 
letters to their loved ones back home, 
included beautiful descriptions of the 
new land, and told about the people 
and their way of life. Since these days, 
this type of correspondence has di- 
minished and so has much of the un- 
derstanding among people in various 
nations of the world. 


The AFSIS 


The American Field Service Inter- 
national Scholarships bring foreign 
teen-agers to this country. They live in 
an American home as members of the 
family, and every student attends the 
senior class of a high school, or its 
equivalent. As he learns of community 
life through becoming a part of it, he 
will also seek to share the facts about 
his own country while talking with 
friends, or by speaking to clubs and 
other organizations. 
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At the end of the school year he 
will bid an affectionate farewell to his 
foster family and join the other AFS 
students of his section for a 3,000 mile 
bus tour. There’ will be nine or ten of 
these chartered buses, each taking its 
passengers to a part of the United 
States they have not seen. All of them 
will see Washington, D. C., and will 
meet as one group in New York be- 
fore sailing for home. 

The bus tours serve not only as a 
means towards seeing a cross section 
of the United States and of being en- 
tertained in many homes, but also, 
through close contact with students of 
many nationalities, former national 
prejudices are replaced by warm 
friendships. After an American high 
school has participated in the AFSIS 
program by having a foreign student 
as its guest, it becomes eligible to send 
one of its own students to Europe 
under the AF'S summer program. This 
student will live in the home of a 
family carefully selected by an AFS 
returnee. 

Begun in 1948 as a means of 
furthering international understanding 
and goodwill, the American Field 
Service, non-profit and non-sectarian, 
has proof of the effectiveness of its 
program in the good will of its re- 
turnees, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Inviting ex-veterans, exchange stu- 
dents and teachers, missionaries, and 
representatives of world religions to 
class to discuss life in other countries 
is another method that can be used 
in the classroom to promote world un- 
derstanding. Studying pottery, handi- 
crafts, art, music, national back- 
grounds of the class, letters, stamps, 
books, documents, tales heard from 
grandparents, and biographies of pa- 
triots of other countries supplies un- 
derstanding in many ways. Celebrating 
days to emphasize world understand- 
ing, presenting programs of an inter- 
national nature to the community, in- 
vestigating traits of different people, 
writing essays on racial prejudices, 
and keeping scrapbooks of life in other 
countries are also other effective 
methods that can be used in this kind 
of teaching. 

To promote this program teachers 
must have a knowledge of materials 
that can be used in this kind of teach- 
ing and where they can be located. 
Children must be made acquainted with 
books, pamphlets, magazines, and other 
reading material that direct attention 
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to the way people live in other coun- 
tries. 

The Yuletide season is the most im- 
pressionable time of the year for 
school children. A study of how other 
countries celebrate this spiritual time 
of the year creates much enthusiasm 
and interest among children. Games, 
sports, animals, cars, dances, and fes- 
tivals of other nations are other points 
of interest to students and a starting 
place for the teacher in approaching 
this kind of teaching for world under- 
standing. 


Teacher the Key 
Red Cross, Brotherhood Week, and 


many other ideas can be used in the 
classroom. The teacher is the key per- 
son who will have to decide what is 
best for his class and what methods 
and procedures should be used at the 
proper time. Through the teacher’s at- 
titude, knowledge, and sympathetic 
feeling for people in other lands, an 
atmosphere is provided in our classes 
that is contagious to young adolescents 
who will be our future citizens of 
tomorrow. 

No competent teacher of mathema- 
tics would recommend a student weak 
in fundamentals to a course of greater 
difficulty. No competent teacher of 
English would recommend a student 
with a poor grasp of grammar to a 
foreign language. However, we as 
teachers and administrators sometimes 
give evidence by lack of a positive 
program for world understanding that 
we expect students will themselves be- 
come conscious of people from other 
lands on their own. Nothing short of 
constant effort on the part of all teach- 
ers, administrators, supervisors, and 
all of those agencies in the school pro- 
gram, to promote a deep sense of con- 
sciousness of people in other nations 
throughout the entire educational ex- 
perience of every potential citizen will 
suffice to build a solid foundation for 
better world understanding. 

It is the common desire and hope of 
mankind to achieve an enduring peace. 
This peace can be built only upon the 
understanding among people, just as 
harmony and peace in a community 
depend upon good neighborliness. This 
attitude of good neighborliness can be 
effectively created at all grade levels 
if teachers accept the challenge of 
promoting a consciousness of people of 
other lands in the classroom. 

Thus Pennsylvania’s children will 


develop understandings, appreciatic ns, 
and habits that will fit them for par. 
ticipation in the activities of a free 
man’s world. They will understand 
better their own cultural characteris: ics 
as a part of the world communtty, 
They will know other peoples for w iat 
they are and will want to build a besis 
for living together in peace. 


Science Fellowships 


for Teachers 

Union College, Schenectady, New 
York, announces the eleventh annual 
award of 50 fellowships known as the 
General Electric Science Fellowships 
for Teachers. The Fellowships are ten- 
able from July 3 through August 12, 
1955, at the college and applicable in 
the fields of chemistry and physics. 

Applications for Fellowships will be 
received from science teachers in sec- 
ondary schools in Pennsylvania before 
March 1. Former Fellows are not eli- 
gible. For application blank, address 
Committee on General Electric Fellow- 
ships, Wells House, Union College, 
Schenectady 8, New York. 

During the 1954 summer session, the 
following teachers from Pennsylvania 
were General Electric Science Fellows 
at Union College: 


Frederick W. Arnold, Jr., Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh 

Charles M. Bagenstose, Randolph E. 
Mead High School, Guys Mills 

Erlenne Cromer, Franklin High School, 
Conemaugh 

Joseph W. Gay, West View High 
School, Pittsburgh 

M. Anne Greene, 
Bucks County 

Robert L. Myers, North York High 
School, York 

Gordon S. Secor, Rome Consolidated 
School 

Frances S. Weston, The 
School, Bryn Mawr 

Hugh A. Williamson, Sunbury Senior 
High School 


George School, 


Shipley 
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Education Is a Keystone 


~ CLARA E. COCKERILLE 


Assistant Superintendent 
Armstrong County Schools 


7 nice thing about making speeches 
at the end of a conference is that 
you have had everything said very 
well before you get up and you just 
need to give it a little form. The things 
that have been said lead to the open- 
ing that I want to use, which is that 
everybody does think of education 
every day. 

Now, it may be that when you pass 
a new school on your way to work, 
you think you never had it so good 
and that the school is beautiful. And 
it may be when you go to Murphy’s 
and want something that is three for 
a quarter, but you only want two, you 
throw the girl into a nervous fit trying 
to figure out how much two of them 
are going to cost—then you think 
about the schools and think we used 
to do it better. 

You think about the schools when 
a very immature boy next door goes 
away to college and comes back a 
rather sophisticated young man, and 
you think it is wonderful what college 
can do for people. And by the same 
token you hire a secretary and read 
a letter she has transcribed for you 
and think isn’t it dreadful that any 
one is sent out in the business world 
who can’t spell. And you think about 
high school. 


The Positive Side 


Yes, you think about school and 
what it does for youth. If you wish to 
see the positive side of the youth pro- 
gram and if you wonder if our youth 
in Pennsylvania are good or not, you 
should go to the Farm Show in Har- 
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risburg. I never see such a fine ex- 
ample of disciplined young people in- 
terested in something good as I do 
that week in Harrisburg. So if any of 
you wonder what our young people are 
coming to, go to the Harrisburg Farm 
Show and see that they are perfectly 
disciplined. They are very much in- 
terested. They are constructive citizens. 
You see that and you think that is 
something the schools have done. And 
on the road home, a group of teen- 
agers come zipping around a corner 
in a hotrod and you say, “What do 
they teach them in school?” 


In a Concentrated Way 


Everyday everybody thinks about 
education as it touches him. But this 
Saturday a small group of us have 
foregone early Christmas shopping 
and a couple of good football games 
to sit down and think about education 
in a concentrated way, not as it touches 
you and me only, but in its largest 
aspect as it is a part of our living in 
Pennsylvania. 

And out of a conference such as 
this [ think there will come some 
things which should be meaningful to 
us. We have tried to voice what they 
are. Those of us who have chosen 
public education as our profession, 
those who are members of the Parent 
Teacher Organizations, have tried to 
present to a group of people whom we 
have invited here what we are think- 
ing and have asked you to tell us 
what you are thinking. I think the 
response has been very gratifying to 
all of us. 

Now we would be very foolish to 
think that in a meeting like this we 
could achieve a meeting of the minds. 
I am sure many of us are poles apart 
in our thinking. I heard some con- 
troversial things mentioned which we 
know are so controversial that we 
could discuss for weeks. But I think 
that we have shown for a little bit to 
each other our viewpoints, and that’s 


important when a group of people are 
going to sit down and work out some- 
thing together. 

It has been more than a hundred 
years since the State of Pennsylvania 
decided that education of all the chil- 
dren of all the people of the Common- 
wealth would be a fundamental part 
of life in Pennsylvania. And if at any 
time we neglect to look at that de- 
cision that was made so long ago in 
our State, we will be shortsighted in 
our approach. 

A long time ago when money as 
money was less plentiful, when there 
were fewer children, when there were 
more enemies that were enemies to be 
grappled with, forests to be cut and 
underbrush to be cleared; when the 
enemies of people were of such simple 
nature, the people of Pennsylvania 
stated that education for all the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth was es- 
sential. We have moved into a time 
when money is more plentiful, when 





Citizens and educators heard 
this speech at a conference 
sponsored by PTA and PSEA in 
Harrisburg on November 20. 
See Educational Interests section 
for conference story. 











our enemies are much less visible but 
just as real, when we must grapple 
with ideas and ideologies as our 
enemies, and we have to keep con- 
stantly before us that ideal of educa- 
tion for all the children of all the 
people. 

And we talked today about public 
relations programs, and there was one 
thing we said that disturbs me a little, 
and I would like to state it again for 
you. 


Not Another Package 


Our State Superintendent of the 
schools was talking about reading the 
new ads about the Cadillacs, and we 
were talking about how they were 
putting up that advertising in such 
good form that they sell the cars. I had 
been reading some, too. I am reading 
the ones about the Plymouths. But may 
I tell you that the Plymouth rides just 
like all those other cars, and you can 
park it in less space. 

When I read that ad, I know you 
can do that kind of public relations 
with an automobile; you can write 
about the Cadillac in the most glowing 
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terms that you can sell it to the pub- 
lic and the public will buy Cadillacs; 
but if they don’t like that Cadillac— 
and I can’t imagine that, but if they 
shouldn’t—then next year they can 
buy a package which Chrysler puts up, 
a Chrysler Imperial. But if we sell the 
public schools to the people and they 
do not meet the people’s needs and 
they are not what we represent them 
to be, the people have no choice. 
There is not another package that they 
can buy. 

The public school is the place for 
the majority of people in Pennsyl- 
vania to get their education, and there- 
fore our public relations cannot be for 
a few people, using high-sounding 
words to sell an idea to the general 
public. 

I think our public relations have to 
be great groups of people sitting down 
together and planning from the ground 
up because we don’t have something 
else you can buy if this bill of goods 
that we sell to the people is not the 
thing that meets their needs. 

And I think we have to have a real 
appreciation of the difference of public 
relations and advertising in a situation 
in which there is no competition as 
against one where there is lots of com- 
petition, and if you don’t like one 
kind you go out and pick up another 
kind. And so we have a sound job to 
do, I think, in public relations. 

This meeting is part of that job. It 
is sitting down, not with a bill of 
goods to sell to seventy per cent of the 
people who aren’t here, but somehow 
on the local level to draw that seventy 
per cent into our initial planning. And 
we have been talking about the great 
need to recruit teachers. And I have 
been interested in what the Chamber 
of Commerce has been doing. 


Where Are Your Daughters? 

I heard the gentleman from Illinois 
tell about a very wonderful program 
they have out there to recruit teachers, 
and I think it is good. But I think 
each of us has a recruiting job to do, 
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and I will illustrate it by this story: 

A temperance speaker was asked to 
address a meeting of the WCTU in a 
given town; and when he got to the 
meeting he found a room full of 
middle-aged and much older than 
middle-aged women, and he said to 
them, “Do you women believe in this 
program?” 

And they said, “Well, of course we 
do.” 

He said, “Well, then, where are your 
daughters?” 

Now I don’t have to say that to one 
speaker who was up here this after- 
noon. But I think we have to say that 
to people in general. If you believe 
we must have good teachers, then you 
have to say that to your sons and 
daughters. And it is more than per- 
suading somebody else’s child that 
teaching is an important field. There is 
a personal thing we have to do about 
teaching. There is a word we have to 
speak that cannot be spoken by the 
Chamber of Commerce poster. There 
is an attitude toward the service pro- 
fessions which we must build up by 
what we say about them and what 
we think about them. If there are to 
be teachers for Pennsylvania, then they 
must come from our families and our 
next door neighbors’ families and the 
people whom we reach directly. 

And then to lead into this little 
theme that I took for the closing, we 
have been talking about something 
that disturbs me most of all because 
we have used a very sentimental term 
which is sure to get a quick following 
in the United States, if not a consistent 
and long-time following. 





We have been talking about teachers 
for children and schools for children. 
Now American people are very senti- 
mental about children. We buy them 
$25 dolls and $75 electric trains and 
$60 bicycles and roller skates and ice 
skates because we want the children 
to enjoy them, and you can get almost 
anything in America if you say it is 
for the children. 


Schools for Society 


When we talk about having scho: |s 
for the children, I think we are on te 
wrong foot. We don’t have schocls 
for children; nobody ever invented tie 
schools for children. Schools are for 


society. They preserve every good 
thing that has come to fit people ‘o 
live the good life that we want to »e 


ahead. 

Now we put children into the schowls 
because it is the immature to whom we 
must bring this culture and from when 
the mature leadership must come, but 
schools are for society and for all tie 
people. And if you talk to your people 
back home about having good schocls 
for the children, the people who have 
no children say, “Well let the people 
who have the children pay for them.” 
But schools aren’t for children and 
they aren’t for people who have chil- 
dren. They are for all of us who be- 
lieve that over the centuries man has 
discovered some things that should 
not be allowed to die from the minds 
of men. We believe that over the cen- 
turies people have found the good 
ways of living and working that must 
be perpetuated. 


Think Together 


And then we believe that ahead is 
something that none of us have seen 
yet which our boys and girls will see. 
So I have said education is a key- 
stone. This is what I would like to 
bring to you as perhaps the thinking 
of most of us who are working in pub- 
lic education in Pennsylvania as you 
go into your local districts—think how 
we may begin together to solve some 
of these problems. 

Education is a keystone. We lock 
in our public education the past with 
the future. And in that past there are 
things that you want done in the 
schools, not purely for the children; 
you want them done because we be- 
lieve our country exists because of 
them. We have accepted the family 
as an institution that we want strength- 
ened in America, and so in our schools 
you want us to preserve the respect 
for that institution, to teach boys and 
girls how they will be better family 
members than they would be had we 
had no schools, to teach boys and girls 
to live together so well that they will 
be able to live together in good family 
relationships. 

We believe that the democratic way 
of life is a good way to govern people, 
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an: so in our schools you expect, and 
have a right to expect, that we will 
preserve the great traditions of democ- 
racy that people will know of the men 
who first thought of those ideas, that 
they will appreciate the people who 
struggled to keep those ideas alive, 
thet they will have great respect for 
the buildings and the institutions and 
the laws which we have as part of our 
government, This they must be taught 
in school since the past rests on the 
keystone of education. 

\nd I think you'll want people to 
have certain work skills. You want 
them to read and write and spell be- 
cause we know that in this world in 
which we work we do better if we 
read and write and spell. You want 
them to know geography; you want 
them to be literate about the world in 
which they live. You want them to 
know that some of the great literature 
that people have written is important 
because in the literature of a people 
we see ideas and ideals for life. 

You'll want them to have the moral 
and spiritual values of the past, those 
things which we call religious educa- 
tion or character education or ethics, 
or whatever name you want to give it. 
You'll want schools to teach children 
to be honest, to be accurate, to think 
straight. Those things we know you 
want. You have a right to demand 
that they are in your schools, for if 
they are not in your schools, then all 
your buildings and all your teachers 
and all your interests go for naught 
because those are the things that we 
want preserved. 


Link to the Future 


But at the same time there is a great 
other side of the arch, and education 
must link that which is past to the 
future. And what the future is going 
to be for our boys and girls none of 
us can guess, and about the only thing 
we know about it is, it is going to be 
pretty wonderful. 

I sometimes speculate what life for 
these children who are in first grade 
will be like before they are old men 
and women. We know that it is going 
to be pretty good and we know that 
the best thing that we can give to any 
one of them is the ability which will 
enable him to live in his world as a 
mature citizen and to accept his re- 
sponsibility. 

And so in our schools we cannot be 
content with giving children the heri- 
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tage of the past. We must link to that 
heritage of the past all the opportuni- 
ties of the future. And as far as I can 
see and as far as most of us can see 
right now, there are some things we 
know they are going to need. We 
know that we have to teach our chil- 
dren to communicate better than they 
have communicated before. 


Something to Say 


One of the women said this morning 
that we don’t know how to do this. 
We must teach our children how to 
communicate their ideas. And so you 
see they must not only spell but they 
have got to have something to say that 
has to be spelled. They must not only 
read words but they must be able to 
evaluate the meaning that lies behind 
the words that someone has written 
lest they fall for any kind of propa- 
ganda today because they cannot pro- 
nounce the words and they have 
failed to learn to read correctly. 

They must write legibly, but gen- 
erally they must have something to 
communicate to other people. We have 
to have schools today that teach the 
arts of communication not only as well 
as we did in the past so everybody 
could read and.write and spell but so 
that everybody can read something 
and say something to someone else 
either in the spoken or in the written 
word. 

We have got to teach boys and girls 
in our schools how to work together 
better than you and I learned how to 
work together. Most of our problems 
arise from the fact that you and I 
were in school when you got a good 
mark and you got along with the 
teacher and you did not have to get 
along with anybody else. In fact, if 
you got along well with everybody 
else, you didn’t get a good conduct 
mark, and so you concentrated on get- 
ting along with the teacher. So we 
know our boys and girls must get 
along with their peers. 

So we buy some beautiful furniture 
and chairs and arrange them so our 
students can look at each other. We 
save time in our curriculum so that 
they can do some committee work and 
go places together and see things and 
exchange ideas. We have to do that. 
We are saying that they must have the 
chance to learn to understand people. 

It is not enough to know where the 
Sahara Desert is, but it is important 
to know if people live there and how 


they live because certain things are 
true. It is important for our boys and 
girls to understand mathematics and 
science as they have never understood 
them before because do you know that 
every child in first, second, and third 
grades in public schools in Pennsyl- 
vania this year was born since the 
atomic bomb fell. Our primary chil- 
dren are all children of the atomic 
age. They did not live in any other 
age. You and [| have lived in another 
one, but not them. Three more years 
and every child in our grade schools is 
going to be a child of the atomic age. 








Then you will think that every child 
in first grade this year is just going 
to be a mature middle-aged person 
when 1999 goes into the year 2000, 
and our first graders this year are 
going to be the governors and presi- 
dents and vice presidents; they are 
going to be the bishops and cardinals; 
they are going to be the heads of great 
welfare societies and the generals in 
our armies when the year 1999 be- 
comes 2000. 

And so you see school must fit 
them to live in a future that isn’t 
absolutely certain but which will have 
certain things that we can see and 
predict at this time. We must provide 
the kind of an education that will help 
boys and girls to live at that time. 

Now, the State of Pennsylvania said 
that its public schools would be a 
great stone in the building of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Our 
Constitution was very wisely drawn; it 
doesn’t say much about the schools. 
Read it sometime. It says but one 
sentence. It just says you shall have 
schools. And that is good because it 
puts upon each generation the re- 
sponsibility to have the kind of schools 
that suit the children of that time. It 
would have been unfortunate indeed 
had the early makers of the Constitu- 
tion decided what kind of schools we 
should have because we have great 
difficulty changing Pennsylvania’s Con- 
stitution. 

And we would indeed have been 
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bound to something less effective than 
we have. But you see what that does? 
It puts it right in your lap and mine. 
We are permitted to have schools, but 
you and I now in maturity must decide 
what kind of schools they will be and 
what kind of laws will get those 
schools, not for the boys and girls of 
Pennsylvania—although they will be 
housed in them and taught in then— 
but for the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and for the Government of the 
United States and for our whole way 
of life and living in our religious tradi- 
tions and for the civilization of the 
world. 

It would be silly to have schools 
just for boys and girls. It is more 
meaningful to have schools which are 


a keystone of all that has been good in 
the past to link it to all that can be 
good in the future. . 


“When we lie down, worn out 
Other men will stand strong and 
free. 
But by the steps that we have made 
They will climb, 
And by the stairs we have built 
They will mount. 
At our clumsy work they may 
laugh. 
And when the stones roll they may 
curse us 
But they will climb—and by our 
steps. 
They will mount—and by our 
stairs.” 


Get Out and Tell Your Story! 


oU teachers are really missing a 
Y 00d bet. Why don’t you get out 
and tell your story?” 

This challenging remark by the 
chairman of the Education Committee 
of the Bethlehem Chamber of Com- 
merce made some of us sit up and 
take notice. What else had we been 
trying to do these many years during 
American Education Week and through- 
out the year? Weren’t radio programs, 
open house observances, window dis- 
plays, and newspaper articles enough? 
After all, we had used at various times 
each of these media in the past several 
years. What more could we do? 

The answer to that question we 
found in the phrase “get out and tell 
your story.” What we needed ap- 
parently was a direct and personal ap- 
proach. A speakers’ bureau was our 
way of providing it. 

The first problem to be tackled was 
enlisting teachers as speakers. But that 
proved to be no problem at all. Never 
let anyone tell you that teachers are 
not ready and even anxious to meet 
the public. It took one person only five 
hours on the telephone to line up fif- 
teen individual speakers and teams of 
speakers. Every person approached was 
happy to cooperate. 


Broad Topics 

The speakers represented every level 
of our public school system from the 
kindergarten teacher to the principal 
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The PSEA Local Branch in 
Bethlehem Did Just That 


and supervisor. The range of topics 
was correspondingly broad: My Ob- 
servations of Educational Methods in 
Germany, A Day in Kindergarten, 
Problems of the Elementary School 
Principal, Educating for Citizenship, 
Teachers and Hobbies, The Speech 
Correction Program of Your Schools, 
to mention just a few of the fifteen 
topics, all varied, informational, stimu- 
lating. 

As a result, the member of our 
American Education Week Committee 
assigned the responsibility of sched- 
uling the speakers had no difficulty in 
securing engagements for them. Dur- 


ing a ten-day period including Ameri- - 


can Education Week, every service 
club had on its program a visitor from 
the public schools who had an in- 
teresting story to tell and who left 
with each club member a copy of 
“The ABC’s of Public Schools Today,” 
prepared by the PSEA Committee on 
Professional Planning. 


Publicity Plus 


A by-product of the speakers’ bureau 
was excellent newspaper publicity. 
Through the cooperation of our local 
paper, every service club write-up in- 
cluded a summary of the speaker’s re- 
marks. In addition, the entire project 
was covered in a feature article with 
pictures of four of our representatives 
as they appeared at their respective 
speaking engagements. 


So successful was the whole und:r- 
taking that the Public Relations Con. 
mittee of the Bethlehem branch of the 
PSEA is now considering the posii- 
bility of making the speakers’ bureau 
a year-round public relations proje:t. 

But our Education Week observance 
did not stop there. Another commitice 
member contacted the clergy by mail 
to ask for their cooperation in calling 
the attention of their parishioners to 
American Education Week throuzh 
their sermons, announcements, or 
church bulletins and sent them copies 
of “Ideals to Live By,” publication of 
the NEA for the Sunday observance of 
American Education Week. The result 
was an invitation to our president to 
attend a meeting of the Bethlehem 
Ministerial Association to brief its 
members about American Education 
Week. 

The manager of the local radio sta- 
tion who happened to be present at 
the ministerial association meeting be- 
came so interested in our efforts to 
publicize the services and needs of the 
public schools that he interviewed the 
president of the Local Branch of the 
PSEA and the chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee on his own pro- 
gram, one of the most popular local 
broadcasts. He also used all the spot 
announcements that we supplied. 

Other committee members contacted 
all elementary and secondary prin- 
cipals and all PTA’s, asking for their 
support. Every elementary school 
scheduled an open house during the 
week, several secondary schools had 
both an open house and a special as- 
sembly, and many PTA’s met. 


These Are Our Teachers 


Our activities culminated in a half- 
hour radio broadcast on Friday after- 
noon of American Education Week. 
“These Are Our Teachers,” written by 
a high school English teacher, was 
presented by members of the Local 
Branch of the PSEA on the “Voice of 
Our Schools” program. The script 
featured Mr. Taxpayer getting the 
answers to many questions which he 
posed about the local teachers: their 
educational qualifications, their sala- 
ries, their affiliation with professional 
organizations, their community serv- 
ices. 

Each of these projects made its con- 
tribution to our over-all observance of 
American Education Week. The only 


See Story, page 202 
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The 4\183(C's of Public Schools Today 


: en ABC’s above were printed on a 

scatter leaflet prepared by the Pro- 
fessional Planning Committee. The in- 
itial order of 100,000 copies was ex- 
hausted five 


announcing its appearance was sent to 


days after a _ letter 
Local Branch presidents and school 
administrators. 


The second order of 300,000 copies 
disappeared almost as fast. The lea‘let 
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was widely distributed in the local 
communities by administrators and 
Local Branch officers. 

To get and to keep the good schools 
in Pennsylvania has always been the 
aim of those who are members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. This leaflet, with other publica- 
tions of the Association, aims to in- 


form the public of the services of our 


Pi fessions, 
© Educay; 
‘eer _ 


4 lanning 


Association 


schools—the needs and costs of con- 
tinuing these services. 

The Public Relations Committee, 
with the same purpose, is promoting 
the organization of meetings of local, 
district, and community groups to dis- 
cuss school problems. A State-wide 
meeting planned by the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, reported in this issue, 


met with unusual success. 
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J Study Norway 


JANE GLENN 


Music Director 
Galeton Public Schools 


panne and profitable as all sum- 
mer vacations are, my 1954 summer 
months were especially so because of 
my study at the University of Oslo. 
The stimulus of being in another 
country and of meeting the Norwe- 
gian countrymen as well as students 
from other states and other European 
countries made this summer school ex- 
perience better than other years. 

With 190 students representing 45 
states and six European countries, | 
studied Norway—its geography, his- 
tory, literature, music, language, social, 
political, and economic problems. 
There were college and exchange stu- 
dents, teachers and exchange teachers, 
who learned about Norway’s position 
in present day world affairs. 


The Midnight Sun 


Norway is a country about the size 
of the State of New Mexico, It has a 
great variety of scenery—forests, lakes, 
fjords, waterfalls, valleys, glaciers, and 
last but not least the midnight sun. 
Much of Norway has six months of 
daylight and six months of darkness. 

The Norwegian people are thrifty, 
freedom loving folk with a great na- 
tional pride. Due to its size, Norway 
has always pursued a policy of neu- 
trality throughout the wars of the 
world. The people dress jus! as we do, 
and were it not for the language and 
the money, Norway could weil be part 
of the United States. 

There are many American auto- 
mobiles in Norway along with the 
smaller European ones and many 
bicycles and motorcycles. The people 
like pretty things and colors. The 
flowers are just like those of Eastern 
United States as are the crops and 
even the weeds. The houses are painted 
bright colors—red, yellow, pink, green, 
and white. 

The farms are small but well kept 
—no run-down buildings or junk piles. 
Since only three per cent of Norway 
is tillable, the people make the most 
of every bit of land; hence small farms 
produce excellent crops of hay, oats, 
rye, and barley. There is not much 
farm machinery used—each farm has 
a horse. This is due to the smallness 
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of the farms. Potatoes are grown ex- 
tensively but always in small patches. 

The food of Norway is good and 
there is lots of it—fish, potatoes, ber- 
ries, cheeses, cabbage, cauliflower; 
citrus fruits are replaced by dried 
fruits as the price to import is quite 
prohibitive; also lots of eggs, butter, 


and bread. 


Modern, Yes 


The Norwegian people are quite 
concerned with what we Americans 
think of them—are they modern, etc. 
The answer is “Yes,” the Norwegians 
are modern. Some public buildings in 
Oslo are as modernistic as you find in 
the United States. The country takes a 
lead in foreign affairs, always seeking 
ways to settle disputes by a peaceful 
means. 

The Norwegian government is repre- 
sentative to a certain extent even 
though ruled by a king. As a country, 
Norway is fast approaching a welfare 
state—a plan the officials feel is best 
to carry out their motto—‘assistance 
to everyone from the cradle to the 
grave.” The state controls and owns 
most everything—railways, schools, 
public utilities, and such. The schools 
are run a bit by municipalities, but 
salaries are paid by the state. Taxes 
are high and the state has price con- 
trol on commodities in order to equal- 
ize everyone as much as_ possible. 
Socialized medicine is set to benefit 
everyone in the same way. 

Norway has a_ state’ church, 
Lutheran, to which 90 per cent of the 
people belong. Each one is born into 
the church but has the freedom to 
leave it for another if he wishes. 

Six weeks at the American Summer 
School in Oslo give one an oppor- 
tunity to learn about a small but most 
interesting European country. One 
learns how vitally interested the Nor- 
wegians are in world affairs—how con- 
cerned they are that they play their 
part in international relations—how 
much they admire the United States 
and hope that we feel the same. 

The Summer School for American 
Students at the University of Oslo was 
organized in 1947 to further better re- 
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lations Norway and_ the 
United States. The State of Norwa 
and the government offer scholarships 
to American students and in return 
there are scholarships available for 
Norwegian students, 

The University of Oslo Summer 
School gives credit that may be trans- 
ferred to American universities if one 
desires. Any person with one year of 
college or more may apply. Further 
information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Admissions Office, Oslo 
Summer School, Northfield, Minnesota. 


The Mother of Professions 


Our calling is more than a profes- 
sion; it is the mother of professions. 
Without us there could be no physi- 
cians, no lawyers, no engineers. Our 
duties are many; our interests as wide 
as life itself. We split atoms; we make 
two blades grow where one grew be- 
fore; we probe the vast reaches of 
space; we devise cunning formulae 
with which to do astonishing things; 
and down the years reverberate our 
greater thoughts—thoughts that mark 
the progress of the human race. 

To us come the youth of the land. 
We prepare them for their chosen 
work; we try to give them the great 
insights that enlarge their world; we 
encourage the responses that ennoble 
human lives. We keep no union hours. 
Our doors are open. Through them 
come the curious, the puzzled, the 
frightened, and sometimes the sick-at- 
heart. To the curious we give guid- 
ance; to the puzzled, insight; to the 
frightened, a courage we often do not 
possess ourselves; and to the sick-at- 
heart, the balm of philosophy or per- 
haps religion—that universal solvent 
of human difficulties. . . . 

I am proud of our calling and would 
not exchange the title “Teacher” for 
any the world has to offer. 


—FRANKLIN H. McNutt, in 
North Carolina Education, 
May, 1954 
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An Appraisal 


The year 1954 is rapidly drawing 
to a close. Another year, the 102nd in 
the life of our Association, is about 
concluded. Let us consider briefly 
some of the accomplishments of the 
year. 

In the even years, our Legislative 
Committee prepares legislative pro- 
posals to be written into bills for in- 
troduction into the next General As- 
sembly. Our Legislative Committee has 
labored faithfully and, in my opinion, 
has developed an excellent program. 
We hope that most of this program 
can be enacted into law in 1955. 

Our Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards Committee, ably led 
by its chairman, tried hard to raise 
our professional standards. Frankly, I 
must state that in my opinion for years 
this committee has discussed many 
worth-while phases of the subject, but 
progress has been slow. At certain 
points, discussion did not result in 
definite action. 

Several large meetings such as the 
Penn Hall Local Branch and the Bed- 
ford Springs Classroom Teachers Con- 
ferences were held during the year. 
These served the excellent purpose of 
convening leaders and potential lead- 
ers of our Association to learn to 
know each other better and to ex- 
change ideas about our Association 
problems. Most of these conferences 
are not action bodies but groups to 
discuss and consider Association prob- 
lems. I think they accomplish their 
purpose and are well worth the ex- 
pense entailed. 

Hundreds of hours of the Head- 
quarters Stafi’s time are used in meet- 
ing with Local Branches in_ their 
spring, fall, or annual dinners. Much 
time is consumed in traveling to and 
from Headquarters in Harrisburg. 
This year a schedule or itinerary was 
partly worked out to make better use 
of the Staff in the field. If Branches 
would request speakers from the Staff 
at an early date, time saving itineraries 
could be planned which would utilize 
to the full the time in the field. Criss- 
crossing the State is time consuming 
ind expensive. 
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Our Staff was handicapped by the 
resignation of Mr. Sollenberger in 
July. Our Association is looking for 
an assistant executive secretary who 
would devote practically all his time 
to collecting and interpreting statistical 
material vitally needed by our State 
Association and local associations. As 
a president of a Local Branch, I find 
needed statistics very valuable when I 
with other committee members meet 
with the school board to negotiate 
salary schedules and other benefits. 

There is an ever increasing com- 
mittee and department activity at Head- 
quarters. Committees and departments 
have more frequent meetings. This 
activity is welcomed. However, one 
caution must be given. Our program 
must be well integrated and depart- 
ments and committees must always 
bear in mind that the welfare of the 
whole profession is more important 
than the promotion of any of its parts. 

Personally, I wish we could raise the 
standards of the whole profession and 
consider the position of classroom 
teacher as so very important that more 
advanced degrees would be taken in 
the field the teacher is teaching. Today 
a majority of the master degrees are 
taken in administration looking ahead 
to the time the recipient hopes to es- 
cape from the classroom into some 
administrative position. 

In conclusion, I wish to praise the 
work of the Professional Planning 
Committee in preparing several leaflets 
or pamphlets for State-wide distribu- 
tion. Also, the work of the Public Re- 
lations Committee which planned the 
successful conference of leaders of 
many State organizations held in Har- 
risburg in November to consider Penn- 
sylvania’s educational problems. It 
seems to me the effort of these commit- 
tees must be augmented for only as we 
reach the people of our State with in- 
formation about our (and their) edu- 
cational problems, can we work to- 
gether toward their solution. 

Progress has been made in our As- 
sociation during 1954, much more re- 
mains to be done in 1955, My best 
wishes and support to my successor 
in the presidency !—NorMaAN C. BriLL- 
HART, President, PSEA 


The 1955 Exeeutive Couneil 
Under our Constitution, the 1955 
Executive Council will consist of the 
following: 
I. OFFICERS 
1. The President 
2. The Vice President 


3. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Il. DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS 
1. Administration 
2. Classroom Teachers 
a. President of Department 
b. Representative of Depart- 
ment 


ad 


Higher Education 

4. Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education 

5. Supervision and Curriculum 


Ill. REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
NINE CONVENTION DIS- 
TRICTS 
1. Central—Anne G. Eifler, Al- 

toona, administrator, two years 
2. Central-Western—Besse Ekis, 
Ford City, classroom teacher, 
one year 
3. Eastern—Edna L. Mest, Allen- 
town, classroom teacher, two 
years 
4. Midwestern—James D. Law- 
son, Butler, classroom teacher, 
one year 
5. Northeastern—Claude H. 
Readly, Jr., Shamokin, class- 
room teacher, one year 
6. Northwestern—Floyd B. Pe- 
ters, Meadville, administrator, 
one year 

Southeastern—E. Frances Her- 

vey, Philadelphia, classroom 

teacher, one year; Mrs. Ada 

S. Kessler, Malvern, classroom 

teacher, two years 


8. Southern—Daniel FE. Lewis, 
Hershey, classroom teacher, 
two years 


9. Western—Tyyne Hanninen, 
Monessen, classroom teacher, 
one year; A. Nelson Addle- 
man, Allegheny County, Turtle 
Creek, administrator, two 
years 
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Pennsylvania’s Educational Needs 
Discussed at Citizen-Educator Conference 


Sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, a conference in Harrisburg 
on November 20 was attended by 90 
citizen leaders and educators. The 
group discussed the services and needs 
of Pennsylvania’s schools and the role 
of citizen leaders in promoting good 
schools. 

Mrs. Cecil S. Garey, president of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Scranton, welcomed the 
guests and keynoted the day’s meet- 
ing. She introduced Superintendent 
Francis B. Haas, who, in appraising 
Pennsylvania’s educational needs, listed 
the need for more teachers, more facili- 
ties, and an inescapable increase in 
financial support. Doctor Haas said 
that the Commonwealth’s best teacher 
prospects are being lured to New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware by higher salaries. 

“Tt is not an uncommon occurrence 
for the presidents of our State Teach- 
ers Colleges and other institutions that 
prepare teachers,” he said, “to inform 
me that every year the superintendents 
of other states seek out the graduates. 
We cannot have manpower, nor school 
facilities, nor school finances, nor 
teachers unless sufficient funds are pro- 
vided to pay the costs.” 

Following Doctor Haas’ poignant 
address, Allen C. Harman, assistant 
superintendent of Montgomery County 
schools; led a spirited discussion to 
which Mrs. D. Walter Seitz, vice presi- 
dent of the PTA and president of the 
school board in Williamsport; Gilmore 
B. Seavers, chairman of school educa- 
tion of the PTA and _ supervising 
principal of Cumberland Valley joint 
schools, Cumberland County, Me- 
chanicsburg, and Dean A. G. Breiden- 
stine of Franklin and Marshall College 
made pointed contributions. 


Need for Citizen Groups 


In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed the panel, citizen leaders spoke 
of the need to organize citizen groups 
to support the work of the public 
schools and the need to study local 
situations carefully to know in what 
ways the citizens can help educators 
in their vital work. 


Following luncheon, Norman C. 
Brillhart, President of the PSEA, 
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opened the afternoon meeting. Thomas 
W. Watkins, supervising principal of 
the Southern Lehigh School district, 
Coopersburg, and chairman of the 
PSEA Committee on Public Relations, 
outlined the role of citizen leaders in 
promoting good schools. 

The discussion which followed Mr. 
Watkins’ speech was led by Allen H. 
Wetter, associate superintendent of 
Philadelphia schools, and the panel 
members were Dorothy E. Harpster, 
State College High School; S. W. 
Christine, Jr., public relations chair- 
man, PTA, Bethlehem, and Mrs. 
George H. Ritter, cooperation with col- 
leges chairman, PTA, Harrisburg. 


Schools for Society 


That education is a keystone no one 
doubted following the spirited address 
of Clara Cockerille, assistant superin- 
tendent of Armstrong County schools. 
Miss Cockerille spoke with telling un- 
derstanding of the task with which our 
schools are faced at the present time. 
She said, “The statement that we must 
provide good schools for our children 
is a fallacy.” We must provide good 
schools, according to Miss Cockerille, 
for society. “Schools preserve all the 
good, fine, and necessary things from 
the past and prepare people to live a 
good life in the years ahead.” 

During the discussion which fol- 
lowed the panel presentation, Ralph 
E. Peters of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Harrisburg, said as a 
father he was going to take the infor- 
mation he had gained during the day’s 
program back to all the local groups of 
the Jaycees in the State. This was the 
consensus of the representatives of the 
lay organizations who attended the 
meeting. 


Organizations Represented 


Representatives were present from 
the Allegheny County Citizen Group, 
American Association of University 
Women, Pennsylvania Division, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
Harrisburg Teachers, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Kiwanis Club, Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Colleges and 
Universities, Pennsylvania Association 
of School Board Secretaries, Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Pennsylvania Federation of Wom- 


en’s Clubs, Pennsylvania League of 
Women Voters, Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association, Pennsy]- 
vania State Chamber of Commerce, 
Pennsylvania State Education Assoc: a- 
tion, Pennsylvania State Grange, Pen»- 
sylvania State Nurses Associatica, 
Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association, and the State Planning 
Board. 

The idea for the conference was cona- 
ceived by the PSEA Committee on 
Public Relations, Thomas W. Watkins, 
chairman. The plans were made by a 
committee of the PTA and the PSEA 
with the following members: Mis. 
Alexander Groskin, Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Cecil S. Garey, Scranton, Mrs. )). 
Walter Seitz, Williamsport, and Mrs. 
N. F. Davis, Bloomsburg, PTA; 
Thomas W. Watkins, Dorothy E. 
Harpster, A. G. Breidenstine, and 
Harvey E. Gayman, PSEA.—M. Extiza- 
BETH MATTHEWS, Associate Editor 


Emmaus Church 


Honors Teachers 

After reading a series of articles con- 
cerning education in the October issue 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, Mrs. 
Royce Schaeffer, wife of the pastor of 
the St. John’s Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Emmaus, asked the 
Women’s Guild to honor the teachers 
of the East Penn Union School Dis- 
trict, of which Emmaus is the center. 

Personal invitations were issued to 
the more than 100 teachers, adminis- 
trators, and retired teachers of the dis- 
trict inviting them to an Education 
Night at the church. Special honor was 
paid to the retiring superintendent and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Howard J. 
Yeager, and to the new superintendent 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Lemmon 
C. Stoudnour. Teachers were honored 
for their contribution to the youth of 
Emmaus, to the community, and to our 
great nation. 

More than 200 people attended the 
evening’s program, at which the speak- 
er was Reuben Shellhase, dean of Cedar 
Crest College and former chairman of 
the Department of Sociology at Tay- 
lor University in Indiana. 





The Basis of the Spirit 

Power is built up only to fall, unless it rests 
on the one solid basis—the basis of the spirit. 
The continual struggle to preserve the moral 
basis of the nation’s strength—through the arts, 
education, and thought—is the strongest bul- 
wark of national security—JAIME TORRES 
BODET, Director-General of UNESCO 
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States to Have White House 


Conferences on Education 

President Eisenhower has asked 
sta'e Governors to plan State White 
Heuse Conferences on Education. It is 
hi: hope that in these conferences “the 
mest thorough, widespread, and con- 
certed study that the American people 
have ever made of their educational 
problems” be accomplished. 

Public Law 530 authorizes a na- 
tional conference to be held before 
November 30, 1955, and to be pre- 
ceded by state conferences. Congress 
has appropriated $200,000 for the na- 
tional conference and $700,000 to aid 
states and territories. 

The Committee for the White House 
Conference on Education held its first 
meeting on December 2, 1954, at 
which time the membership of the 
committee was announced to the pub- 
lic. President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
is honorary chairman and the hon- 
orary vice chairmen are Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Oveta 
Culp Hobby and Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation Samuel M. Brownell. 

Serving as members of the commit- 
tee will be Neil H. McElroy, chairman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, president, Procter & 
Gamble Company; Finis E. Engleman, 
vice chairman, Hartford, Connecticut, 
State Commissioner of Education; Mrs. 
Oscar A. Ahlgren, Whiting, Indiana, 
past president, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
Los Angeles, California, chairman, 
Recreation Commission of the State of 
California; Ralph J. Bunche, Kew 
Gardens, New York, Director, Depart- 
ment of Trusteeship, United Nations; 
John S. Burke, New York City, presi- 
dent of B. Altman & Company; John 
Cowles, Minneapolis, Minnesota, presi- 
dent, Minneapolis Star and Tribune; 
John A. Hannah, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, president, Michigan State Col- 
lege; Albert J. Hayes, Silver Spring, 
Maryland, president, International 
Association of Machinists. 

Also on the committee are Margaret 
Hickey, St. Louis, Missouri, Ladies’ 
Home Journal; Henry H. Hill, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, president, Peabody 
College for Teachers; Mrs. Douglas 
Horton, New York City, president, 
United Board of Christian Colleges 
in China; James R. Killian, Jr., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, president, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Allan B. Kline, Vinton, Iowa, presi- 
dent, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
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tion; Thomas Lazzio, Paterson, New 
Jersey, UAW-CIO; W. Preston Lane, 
Jr., Hagerstown, Maryland, former 
Governor of Maryland; Roy E. Lar- 
sen, Fairfield, Connecticut, president 
and director of Time, Inc.; Joseph C. 
McLain, Mamaroneck, New York, 
principal, Mamaroneck High School; 
Msgr. William E. McManus, Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; Lorimer D. Milton, 
Atlanta, Georgia, president, Citizens 
Trust Company; Don G. Mitchell, 
Summit, New Jersey, chairman of 
board, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

In addition, the following will serve: 
Frank C. Moore, Buffalo, New York, 
president, Government Affairs Foun- 
dation, Inc., Herschel D. Newsom, 
Takoma Park, Maryland, Master, The 
National Grange; William S. Paley, 
Manhasset, Long Island, New York, 
chairman, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; James F. Redmond, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Superintendent of New 
Orleans schools; Martha Shull, Port- 
land, Oregon, teacher; Frank H. 
Sparks, Crawfordsville, Indiana, presi- 
dent, Wabash College; Potter Stewart, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals; Jesse G. Stratton, Clinton, 
Oklahoma, president, National School 
Boards Association, Inc.; Harold W. 
Sweatt, Palm Beach, Florida, chair- 
man, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company; H. Grant Vest, Denver, 
Colorado, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Mrs. Charles L. Williams, 
Miami, Florida, teacher, and president, 
National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers. 

The committee announced a five- 
point statement of its purposes: 


1. Bringing about a more wide- 
spread knowledge and appreciation of, 
and interest in education. 

2. Helping to create a continuing 
concern on the part of great numbers 
of citizens to face their responsibili- 
ties toward education. 

3. Serving to bring about an analy- 
sis of the current condition of our edu- 
cation system. 

4. Providing examples of solutions 
to educational problems and inspira- 
tion for an accelerated effort in plan- 
ning more action programs of school 
improvement. 

5. Providing the basis for a report 
to the President concerning the signifi- 
cant and pressing problems in the field 
of education, and recommendations in- 
sofar as possible for their solution. 





Dear Miss North: 

This is my first year of teaching im 
a small high school and I have a prob- 
lem that I am afraid will make me @ 
failure in this community. The other 
teachers tell me that the parents re- 
sent the fact that the boys in my classes 
like me. This may not sound like an 
important problem to anyone else, but 
it is to me. I want to succeed in my 
first position. 


Gussie Glamour 


Dear Gussie: 

Maybe all of us experienced teach- 
ers won't think your problem is im- 
portant, but you can be sure most of 
us wish it were a problem we still had! 

Many attractive beginning teachers. 
do meet with a situation like yours. It 
involves adolescents who get a crush 
on a teacher, parents who think that a 
teacher should resemble traditional 
cartoons of teachers, some few teach- 
ers in a building who are a little re- 
sentful of youth in their associates, 
and sometimes an administrator who 
sees in the situation the beginnings of 
trouble. The problem usually works 
out, but you can speed its solution if 
you try. 

Be busy after school hours, so you 
won't have time to talk to the group. 
of boys who will want to gather 
around your desk and talk. Make work 
for yourself that will take you to an- 
other room so that you can avoid be- 
ing the center of an admiring throng- 
of adolescents. When and if some boys. 
come to your room for help after 
school be sure your door is open—and 
make some arrangements for another- 
teacher to stop in the room. It will 
help, too, to have your boy friend 
(I’m sure you have one) stop at the- 
school to take you home. Occasionally 
that helps with teacher-smitten teen- 
agers. 

Make opportunities to meet the par- 
ents of your pupils. When they know 
you they will not be apprehensive 
about your relations with their chil- 
dren. 

A few easy to acquire techniques can 
help you avoid even an appearance of 
over-friendliness in these first years of 
teaching, and although I hate to say 
it, time will take care of the rest. 


Mey “Yoreh— 
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Honor to Those Who Have Served 


Teachers, administrators, school 
boards, and citizens paid tribute last 
spring to educators who were retiring 
from active service in the public 
schools. Reports received in the PSEA 
office expressed appreciation of the de- 
voted service these teachers have given 
to the schools of our Commonwealth. 

Typical of the tributes paid these 
educators was the one written about 
Eleanor Thomas who retired from the 
East Carroll Township school district 
at Carrolltown. Miss Thomas had 
taught 49 of her 51 years in this school 
system. “The good work the kindly 
school teacher has done will never be 
known in this life.” 

Only a few of the pictures and stories 
about testimonial events can be in- 
cluded in our publication. We are glad, 
however, to list the names and the dis- 
tricts from which these educators re- 
tired. If received, the years of service 
are given; in some cases this figure is 
for total years of service, in others, 
years in the district from which the 
teacher retired. 


Name Years 
L. E. Baird, Upper Darby 39 
Newton L. Bartges, Clinton Co. 50 
Hazel R. Black, McKees Rocks 47 
H. ,L. Blair, Warren Co. a 
O. G. F. Bonnert, Elk Co. - 
Lucia Brown, Warren Co. . — 
Margaret Carey, Ellwood City 41 
E. T. Chapman, New Kensington 38 
Anna Courtright, Pike Co. 46 
Mrs. Irene Creamer, Abington Twp. - 
J. Mabel Croner, Donora ... 48 
John H. Dorr, Monongahela 
Mrs. Helen Fitting, Solebury 35 
Mrs. Frances Fletcher, Freedom-New 

Sewickley Jt. Schools, Beaver Co. 26 
Mazie E. Franklin, Darby... . ; 36 
Mrs. Anna Austin Hazle, West Pittston 36 


Nellie B. Hess, Waynesboro Area 

Twila Johnston, Indiana Co. 

Lillian V. Kelly, Doylestown 26 
Leroy J. Kline, Camp Hill - 
John R. Kurtz, Vandergrift — 


Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 48 
Hazel McFerren, Quincy 50 
Frances McNall, Oakmont 32 
Mary M. Miller, Waynesboro Area 
R. G. Mowery, Franklin Co... 32 
Mrs. Nevin Moyer, Lower Paxton Twp., 
Dauphin Co. ...... : 35 
Fern Muller, Indiana Co. — 
A. Rebecca Myers, Marcus Hook 36 
Mrs. Marguerite Ekas Paul, Oakmont 33 
Carl C. Pearsall, North Huntingdon 
Twp., Westmoreland Co......... — 
Glennis H. Rickert, Kane........ 25 


John B. Rohrer, Chapman Twp., Snyder 


oY Spey? RAEN Seed AG, Spine ote. 48 
E. L. Shepard, Collier Twp., Allegheny 

Reman. Sie ant. Se Sct oo 
Harvey A. Smith, Lancaster ....... — 
Ruby C. Smith, Greenville ........ 43 
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Laura Mae Snyder, Womelsdorf 46 
Mary Speedy, Indiana Co. — 
Mary L. Stackhouse, Abington Twp. — 
David H. Stewart, Dormont — 
S. Lee Stiver, Indiana Co. 

Lelia B. Stoner, Waynesboro Area 

Anna May Stover, Abington Twp. 

Mrs. Charlotte Stradling, Pennsbury Jt. 


Schools, Bucks Co. 35 
W. J. Summerville, Warren Co. 
R. J. W. Templin, West Pittston 
Eleanor Thomas. John Carroll Jt. 
Schools, Carrolltown 51 


Mary L. Witmer, Waynesboro Area 





» HAZEL McFERREN taught for 50 consecu- 
tive school terms in the Quincy Township, 
Franklin County, schoo! district. She retired on 
June 2 and was honored by the Quincy Teach- 
ers’ Association at an informal reception. She 
was presented a leather handbag by her fellow 
teachers. 





» JOHN B. ROHRER completed 48 years of 
service in Pennsylvania schools before he re- 
tired at the close of the 1953-54 school term. 
He spent 46 years in his native Chapman 
Township, Snyder County. 





4 
» NEWTON L. BARTGES, superintendent of 
Clinton County schools, retired in July after 
completing 50 years of service. He had served 
five terms as county superintendent. 








< 


David H. Stewart, a Past President of PSEA who retired as superintendent of Dormont 


schools, was honored at a banquet, May 13, in the South Hills Country Club. Harvey E. 
Gayman, Executive Secretary of the PSEA, who was the principal speaker at the banquet, 
greets Doctor and Mrs. Stewart. June Watson, toastmistress, presented Doctor Stewart an 
inscribed wrist watch and a testimonial book. 
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» O, G. F. BonNERT, who retired this 
year as superintendent of Elk County 
schools, plans to reside in Milford, 
Delaware, where he will spend much of 
his time enjoying his many hobbies 
which include writing, painting, travel- 
ing, and music. His colleagues hope 
that his own words, “And now comes 
the day when a glad beaming ray 
means my stopping work for play,” 
prove prophetic and that he will find 
happiness and contentment in his re- 
tirement. 





» JOHN H. DORR, retired superintendent of 
the Monongahela schools, was the honored 
guest of his former faculty team at a testi- 
monial dinner in the Georgian Room of State 
Teachers College, California, last fall. One 
hundred seventy-five guests, including educa- 
tors, relatives, and friends, attended the dinner. 
One former teacher travelled to California from 
Greenland for the occasion. 

A highlight of the occasion was the pre- 
sentation of a television set to Mr. Dorr. 


GERMAN TOWNSHIP, Fayette County, 
Local Branch, for the first time in its 
history, has 100 per cent membership 
in the three professional organizations 
—local, State, and national. Thoburn 
E. Cassady, president, says that the 
officers of the Local Branch have been 
working to attain this record for 
several years. 
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Hazel Biack is presented a gift upon retirement from her position in Hamilton Junior 
High School of McKees Rocks. She had taught in the McKees Rocks school system for 47 
years. With her are Superintendent Walter H. Church and Stephen Sporcic, principal of 


her Junior High School. 





» LAURA MAE SNYDER spent 40 years teach- 
ing first grade in Womelsdorf. She retired on 
January 1, 1954, and was given a testimonial 
dinner and a gift of luggage by the faculty. 
In addition to the 40 years at Womelsdorf, 
Miss Snyder had taught six years in other 
districts. 








» L. E. Batrp, industrial arts teacher 
in the Stonehurst Hills school of 
Upper Darby for the past nine and one- 
half years, retired from teaching on 
January 31. Mr. Baird has taught 39 
years in the public schools of Pennsyl: 
vania and Michigan. 

Mr. Baird says he will find satisfac- 
tion in serving in numerous commu- 
nity activities. He hopes to use his 
time in the future selling automobile 
and fire insurance. 


» E, L. SHEPARD, supervising principal of 
Collier Township, Allegheny County, for the 
last thirteen years, retired January 29. Mr. 
Shepard came to Pennsylvania soon after re- 
turning from AEF service in World War 1. He 
has taught in the schools of Beaver and Bridge- 
ville, and held supervising principalship of 
North Charleroi Borough, South Fayette and 
Collier Townships. 
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The fourth annual dinner honoring retired personnel of the Erie schools was held on 
November 8 with arrangements in charge of a committee headed by Gertrude A. Barber, 
chairman, and George C. Deimel and Carl J. Peterson, co-chairmen. A total of 727.9 years 
of service was the combined accomplishment of the guests of honor. 

Pictured above, left to right, are: Seated—Hilda A. Meyer, Mrs. Marie Geigle, Mrs. 
Laura W. Biers, Minnie Muellerstein, Mae E. Gallagher, Margaret McCarthy, Marion Bryce. 
Standing—Superintendent of Schools John M. Hickey, Archie Pinches, Walter A. Groschke, 
George Lohse, James Welsh, |. Jerry Cohen, N. D. Christman, and Attorney Andrew J. 
Nowak, president of the board of school directors and vice president of the Pennsylvania 


School Directors Association. 


Senior Citizens of America 


What Is It? 
Who Is It For? 
Why Was It Formed? 


Senior Citizens of America is a non- 
profit organization to serve persons 
over 40 years of age in all walks of life 
in their personal growth and commu- 
nity service. 


When was SCA organized? 

It was incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia October 
12, 1954, and began operations on De- 
cember 1, 1954. 


Who are SCA sponsors and officers? 

Joy Elmer Morgan, president, was 
editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association, 1920-1954. 

Willard E. Givens, chairman of the 
board of trustees, was formerly super- 
intendent of schools in Hawaii and in 
San Diego and Oakland, California. 
From 1935 to 1952 he was executive- 
secretary of the National Education 
Association. 

Ruth G. Myer, secretary, is asso- 
ciated with Civic Education Service, 
publisher of the American Observer 
and other periodicals for school use. 

Mary Jane Winfree, treasurer, was 
formerly head of the NEA Division of 


Accounts. 


How is SCA financed? 

Through $5 annual memberships; 
$100 life memberships; $1,000 patron 
memberships. 


What are SCA activities? 

It publishes a popular monthly mag- 
azine—Senior Citizen—and conducts 
research into problems of the second 
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half of life; offers counsel to its mem- 
bers seeking help. 

For further information and your 
invitation to membership, please write 
Senior Citizens of America, 1701 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 9, 
a be 


School Press Association 


Awards Pins 

The Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation, at its annual convention in 
State College, awarded gold pins to 
nine advisers for their work with 
school publications. 

Those honored were Rachel S. Tur- 
ner, editor of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Jack W. Beattie and R. 
Claire Frank of York; Willard R. 
Grubbs of Hazleton; Lambert Joseph 
of Indiana; Clyde F. Lytle of the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown; L. B. 
Mearig, Muhlenberg Township, Laurel- 
dale; Miriam Klopp Tiller, formerly of 
Shillington school district, and Karl 


A. Zettelmoyer, formerly of Palmerton. 


Spanish Contest 


The Pennsylvania Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, in coopera- 
tion with the Spanish Staff of the De- 
partment of Foreign Languages of 
Temple University, is sponsoring a 
contest in Spanish for the secondary 
school students of the Philadelphia 
area. The contest will be held on Sat- 
urday, April 23, 1955, at Temple Uni- 
versity. Anyone interested in further 
details may write to Professor James 
D. Powell of Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 22. 


Pennsylvanians in 
Exchange Positions 


Pennsylvania teachers who are (n- 
joying the privilege of teaching in 
other countries for the school year 
1954-55 are listed below. Listed opy o- 
site the Pennsylvania teacher is tie 
teacher with whom he or she is ex- 
changing and the country from which 
he or she comes. Where no name is 
given, no teacher is being sent from 
the foreign country to exchange with 
the American teacher. 


Edith A. Bigelow J 
Springfield 


Frances Duritsa 


Farrell 


oseph J. M. Hendrikx 
Netherlands 


Muriel E. Ashurst 
Great Britain 


W. Richard Fenstermacher Karl F. Schlenk 


Scranton 


Camille Fernekes 
Oakmont 


Mrs. Maude Finlayson 


Philadelphia 


Margaret S. Fuessler 


Germany 


Blanche S. Cull 
Great Britain 


Grace E. Bourne 
Great Britain 


Emma Y, Sturman 


Great Britain 


Agnes B. Offenhauser 


Lawrence Park, Erie 


Ralph W. Kieffer 


Fleetwood Germany 
Erma M. Stull John N. Vickers 
Leechburg Great Britain 
Lois E. Wrisley Beulah A. Ross 
Athens Canada 


Mazie Ziegler Johannes Brunn 


Lehighton Germany 

Sarah B. Albin Japan 
Grove City 

George W. Bates Finland 
Abington 

Mrs. Melina di Santis Indonesia 
Philadelphia 

Angus H. Douple Burma 
California 

Mrs. Dorothea Douple Burma 


Coal Center 
Robert S. Drew 

State College 
Joseph V. Greco 


U. K. Colonial Areas 


Italian Seminar 


Pittsburgh 

Ben Kaye Burma 
Midland 

Frances E. Krenz French Seminar 
Bridgeville 

Charlotte V. Lord _ Italy and Italian Seminar 
Wilkes-Barre 

Donald W. Prakken Greece 
Lancaster 

Mrs. Pia Raffaele Italian Seminar 
Immaculata 


Michael Toconita French Seminar 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Beverly Whitney 
Cornwells Heights 


French Seminar 
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Athens Schools Cooperate . 


in Health Project 

‘he Athens school district, George 
E. Fitch, supervising principal, was re- 
quested last year to participate in a re- 
search project on the incidence of 
spinal deformities in children. The pro- 
posed study was approved by the 
Athens Board of Education, and letters 
prepared by Dr. Dan R. Baker, chief 
of orthopedic surgery of the Robert 
Packer Hospital, Sayre, were delivered 
to the parents of all first grade pupils 
in Athens. 

All the children six to seven years of 
age in the Athens schools could have 
the advantage of a free X-ray of the 
child’s spine. Within two weeks after 
the examination, each child’s parents 
received a letter thanking them for 
their cooperation and notifying them 
of any malformations discovered. 

The program is continuing this year 
and will include first grade students 
from Sayre and possibly Waverly, 
New York, until from 300 to 500 stu- 
dents have been included in this study. 
After a five-year period, the same chil- 
dren will be re-examined to determine 
the incidence of any malformations in 
the intervening years. 

For the children, their part in the 
study was both an adventure and an 
educational experience. The rides in 
the ambulance and being X-rayed were 
great adventures which were eagerly 
awaited after the first group came 
back and told of the experience. Be- 
coming acquainted with the hospital 
and being made aware of the purpose 
of the study were excellent experiences. 


Millersville Centennial 
Convocation 

The Mathematics Department of the 
State Teachers College, Millersville, 
presented a special Centennial Convo- 
cation on December 4. This was the 
first of a series commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the founding of 
the college. The program was planned 
under the direction of Lee E. Boyer of 
the Mathematics Department. 

The coming Centennial Convocations 
are: March 4-5, 1955, Education Con- 
vocation—Teaching, Then and Now; 
March 18-19, Industrial Arts Confer- 
ence—Activating Education; April 1-2, 
Conference—Librarians for Today’s 
Schools; April 15, Conference—As- 
sociation of Student Teaching; April 
22, Social Studies Conference—The 
Teacher, Interpreter of History. 
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District Superintendents 
Hear Party Platforms 


At the annual fall workshop confer- 
ence of the Pennsylvania Association 
of District Superintendents in the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, October 24-26, 
school superintendents listened to 
representatives of the Republican and 
Democratic parties speak on their 
platforms and the planks on education. 

Walter J. Kress, a member of the 
State Tax Equalization Board, repre- 
sented Republican Chairman Miles 
Horst, and Senator Frank Ruth spoke 
for Joseph M. Barr, chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee. 

Arnold L. Edmonds of the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Chamber of Commerce 
gave his point of view concerning edu- 
cational needs and the ability of the 
State to meet these needs. Dr. Edmonds 
discussed the items of State expense 
that can be taken care of in the local 
district and recommended that the 
State work out some financial plan for 
public school construction which would 
be less costly. 

Speaking in the field of extension 
education, A. W. Castle made a plea 
for “the unlucky ones”—the boys and 
girls in our communities who are work- 
ing and paying the bills but who have 
no opportunity to attend school. He 
pleaded that the General Assembly 
grant funds to take care of these youth 
and all others during their leisure 
hours. With such help, he said, we can 
lick juvenile delinquency. 

In his message, President of the 
PSEA Norman Brillhart spoke of 
needs in three areas: school building, 
teachers, and the cost of the educa- 
tional program. 

Work groups during the three-day 
session were on school buildings with 
O. H. English of Abington as chair- 
man and John H. Linton of Penn 
Township as recorder; school district 
reorganization, John M. Lumley, Har- 
risburg, chairman, and Samuel Mc- 
Donald of Coatesville as recorder; 
school instruction, Arthur W. Fergu- 
son of York, chairman, and Earle Lig- 
gitt of Munhall, recorder. 


The highlight of the annual banquet 
was an address, “The Monster in Your 
Living Room,” by Robert Shaw, 
America’s most popular radio-TV 
writer. He kept the attention of his 
audience for one hour and a half. 

At the banquet, President Raymond 
Koch of Columbia and Secretary 
Edgar C. Perry of Indiana presented 
the following district superintendents 
with 25-year service awards entitling 
them to membership in the Quarter 
Century Club: James R. Gilligan, Dun- 
more; Samuel B. Bulick, Greensburg; 
J. Nelson Mowls, Grove City; John G. 
Hulton, Latrobe; J. F. Puderbaugh, 
Lock Haven, and Henry S. Jones, Ply- 
mouth. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During February 
1. Convene Executive Commit- 

tee 


2. Have State delegate(s) inter- 
pret to membership at Local 
Branch meeting the signifi- 
cant deliberations in the 
1954 PSEA House of Dele- 
gates 


3. Re-emphasize the goals to 
be achieved during the re- 
mainder of this school year 
by the Local Branch through 
its functioning committees 


4. Plan to elect 1955-56 offi- 
cers this spring 


5. Each Local Branch should 
plan now to be represented 
at the Local Branch Leaders 
Workshop scheduled for Au- 
gust at Penn Hall, Chambers- 
burg 


6. Continue to emphasize facts 
in the school story to mem- 
bership 


7. Plan further use of news- 
paper, radio, television, and 
carefully selected speakers 
bureau in telling the story 
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Legal Interest 


Appeal of SOLOMON HAAS, a Professional 
Employe, from a Decision of the Board of 
Public Education of the School District of the 
City of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


No. 90 Opinion Filed November 18, 1954 


Facts: Solomon Haas was employed 
as a professional employe by the 
School District of the City of Philadel- 
phia. On June 26, 1952, he was called 
for an interview by the superintendent 
of schools and informed that questions 
were to be asked him bearing on his 
loyalty. At that time the employe stated 
he refused to answer the questions 
and wished to seek the advice of legal 
counsel. On October 14, 1952, he was 
again called before the superintendent 
for questioning, and stated that upon 
advice of counsel, he refused to answer 
the questions of the superintendent. On 
November 18, Mr. Haas was called be- 
fore the subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States investigating un- 
American activities and asked ques- 
tions dealing with his loyalty. He re- 
fused to answer these questions invok- 
ing the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. On November 20, 1953, he 
was rated unsatisfactory by the Super- 
intendent of Schools and was notified 
of the rating on November 24, 1953, 
but no copy of the rating card was giv- 
en him. However, the notification con- 
tained the details as to his rating based 
upon his refusal to answer questions 
presented to him by the Congressional 
Committee and by the superintendent. 
On November 25, 1953, the Board of 
Education preferred charges against 
the teacher on the grounds of incom- 
petency and persistent and wilful viola- 
tion of the school laws. The hearing 
was held on the charges December 19, 
1953, and subsequently thereto, the 
board determined that the appellant 
should be dismissed. From the action 
of the board, an appeal was taken to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


Question No. 1: If a professional em- 
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ploye is charged with incompetency, is 
it necessary to furnish such employe a 
copy of the rating card? 


ANSWER: No. 


Question No. 2: Does a superintend- 
ent of schools have the authority to ask 
proper questions of professional em- 
ployes in the employ of the school dis- 
trict, if such questions relate to the 
loyalty of the professional employe and 
his fitness to continue to serve as a 
teacher in the district? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


QuesTIon No. 3: Does the refusal of a 
professional employe to answer ques- 
tions asked by his superintendent or a 
Congressional Investigating Committee 
with reference to the teacher’s loyalty, 
constitute incompetency and persistent 
and wilful violation of the school laws 
of this Commonwealth? 


ANSWER: Yes, 


Discussion: 1. The employe raised a 
question as to the procedure adopted 
by the board and argued that it failed 
to comply with the provisions of Sec- 
tions 1123 and 1125 of the Public 
School Code because the board did not 
forward to him a copy of the rating 
card giving him an unsatisfactory rat- 
ing. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction held that the above Sections 
of the Public School Code require only 
that a copy of the rating or the results 
of the computation be sent to the em- 
ploye, and a copy of the card itself 
need not be forwarded. He pointed out 
that in this particular case the letter 
sent to the employe setting forth in de- 
tail the reason for the unsatisfactory 
rating was more informative than 
would have been a copy of the card 
itself. The Superintendent further con- 
cluded that since the purpose of the 
law is obviously to inform the teacher 
that an unsatisfactory rating has been 
placed on record against him, the 
board complied with the rating proce- 
dure prescribed by the Code. 


2. It was settled in Pennsylvania in 
the case of Appeal of Albert, 372 Pa. 
13, that a Communist or any person 


who advocates or participates in sub- 
versive doctrines should not teach :n 
the Public School System. Article X, 
Section 1, of the Pennsylvania Consti- 
tution, provides that there shall be 
maintained a “thorough and efficient 
system of public schools.” Included in 
the Public School System is the office 
of Superintendent and included in the 
duties of that office is the determina- 
tion of the fitness of the employes of 
the district. Since Dr. Hoyer, the dis- 
trict superintendent, came into posses- 
sion of information concerning the loy- 
alty of Mr. Haas, it was his duty to 
inquire as to the truth or falsity of the 
same, and he therefore had the right to 
make such inquiry of the employe. Mr. 
Haas failed to cooperate by refusing to 
answer the inquiries of the superin- 
tendent. 

In the case of Garner vs. Board of 
Public Works of Los Angeles, 341 U.S. 
716, it was held that a municipal em- 
ployer may properly inquire of its em- 
ployes as to matters that may prove 
relevant to their fitness and suitability 
to public service, and that past loyalty 
may have a reasonable relationship to 
present and future trust. 

In the case of Adler vs. Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
342 U.S. 485, the United States Su- 
preme Court said on page 493 in speak- 
ing of the right of a school board to 
inquire into the loyalty of a teacher, 


“cc 


. . . One’s associates, past and 
present, as well as one’s conduct, 
may properly be considered in deter- 
mining fitness and loyalty. . . . In 
the employment of officials and 
teachers of the school system, the 
state may very properly inquire into 
the company they keep, and we 
know of no rule, constitutional or 
otherwise, that prevents the state, 
when determining the fitness and 
loyalty of such persons, from consid- 
ering the organizations and persons 
with whom they associate.” 


3. Since it was concluded that the 
district superintendent not only had 
the right to inquire as to the loyalty of 
an employe, but that it was his duty to 
do so under circumstances as existed in 
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th:s case, the refusal of the employe to 
answer such inquiries constituted in- 
competency as that term is used in the 
Pxblic School Code. The employe fur- 
ther indicated to the superintendent 
that he would not answer questions put 
to him by the superintendent at the 
time of the inquiry, or at any future 
time. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction concluded: 


“Since we firmly believe that the 
school laws imposed a duty upon 
appellant (employe) to answer these 
questions, it follows that his re- 
peated refusal to do so constitutes 
persistent and wilful violation.” 


It was also held that the refusal of 
Mr. Haas to answer the inquiries of 
the Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee constituted a finding of incom- 
petency. Cited in support thereof was 
the case of Faxon vs. School Commit- 
tee of Boston, 120 N.E. 2d. 772, where- 
in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
sustained the dismissal of a teacher 
upon grounds identical with those 
present in this case. 

It was concluded therefore that the 
conduct of the teacher before the sub- 
committee of Congress in refusing to 
answer the inquiries of that body, justi- 
fied a finding of incompetency by the 
employer school board. 

The action of the Board of Public 
Education of the School District of 
Philadelphia was upheld in dismissing 
the professional employe. The appeal 
was dismissed. 


Executive Council 

The 1954 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 19, at 7:45 o’clock with President 
Norman C. Brillhart presiding. 

Rott CaLtt—Present were: Norman C. 
Brillhart, Thomas E. Carson, Besse 
Ekis, David C. Guhl, Tyyne Hanninen, 
Allen C. Harman, E. Frances Hervey, 
George W. Hoffman, Jean E. Kerr, 
Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, William C. 
Kutz, James D. Lawson, John M. Lum- 
ley, J. Andrew Morrow, Floyd B. 
Peters, J. Marie Prather, Claude H. 
Readly, Jr., Charles M. Sandwick, Sr. 

Absent: J. Paul Burkhart and Henry 
J. Stoudt. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Direc- 
tors, Lewis F. Adler, Attorney, and A. 
C. Moser of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Morrow, 
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seconded by Mr. Lawson, the minutes 
of the October 22 meeting were ap- 
proved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—MTr. Brill- 
hart spoke of the many pleasant visits 
he had had to Local Branch meetings. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Doctor Hoffman, sec- 
onded by Miss Hervey, the financial re- 
port for the month of October was ap- 
proved as presented by the Executive 
Secretary. 


LecAL SeRvicE—Mr. Adler called at- 
tention to his report-of activities and 
stated that he would have definite ac- 
tion very soon on the James case. 





StaTE Convention—The Executive 
Secretary stated that all programs and 
reports had been received and the 
December JouRNAL was ready for the 
printer. Suggestions were given for re- 
portorial service and TV coverage of 
the convention activities. 


ASSOCIATION AcTIVITIES—Presidents of 
Convention Districts and Departments 
reported on activities in their respec- 
tive professional areas. 


Local Branch Committee—Mr. Readly 
reported the Committee at its last meet- 
ing developed a number of suggestions 
to create greater professional enthusi- 
asm in the Local Branches to present 
to the new committee. 


Convention District Presidents—The 
Convention District Presidents discus- 
sed procedures in developing Conven- 
tion District programs. It was sug- 
gested that a discussion of this and 
other problems be considered at a 
special meeting of the Convention Dis- 
trict Presidents in the new year. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Social Committee—Miss Prather, chair- 
man, said her committee had met and 
plans were completed for the social 
functions during the Convention. 

Sick Leave and Disability for PSEA 
Staff—On motion of Mr. Peters, sec- 
onded by Miss Hanninen, Council 
adopted the following policy of sick 
leave and disability for staff members: 


I. Employes Sick Leave 
First year of employment—2 weeks 
full pay by Association 


Second year —2 weeks 
Third year —3 weeks 
Fourth year —4, weeks 
Fifth year —5 weeks 
Sixth year —6 weeks 
Seventh year —7 weeks 


Eighth year —8 weeks 
Ninth year —8 weeks 
Tenth year —8 weeks 


Eleven to 15 years—full pay, 13 
weeks; one-half pay, 39 weeks 
Sixteen to 20 years—full pay, 26 
weeks; one-half pay, 26 weeks 
More than twenty years—full pay, 

52 weeks 


II. Disability 
If an employe of the Association is 
disabled, or unable to continue work, 
the following provisions would pre- 
vail: 
1. Employes sick leave benefits 
would be provided 
2. Upon the termination of the 
sick leave provision, disability 
benefits would be provided 

a. Ten years of service earned 
with the Association—guar- 
antee of one-third final salary 
until retirement 

b. Twenty years of service with 
the Association — one-half 
salary until retirement 

c. The years of service of an 
employe, who has been a 
member of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System 
or the State Employes’ Re- 
tirement System, or, those 
who have been engaged in 
school or related activities, 
shall be counted toward the 
years required for disability 
benefits. 

d. A new employe with the As- 
sociation must earn at least 
ten (10) years with the As- 
sociation before disability 
benefits may be provided. In 
the absence of ten years of 
service with the Association, 
an employe will receive only 
the sick leave benefits accrued 
for the years of service. 

e. Final salary means salary 
paid at the time of disability. 


INFORMING THE PuBLIc—The Execu- 
tive Secretary called attention to the 
NAM folder on support of schools, suf- 
ficient copies of which have been re- 
ceived to present one to each Local 
Branch. He outlined the program for 
the Conference on November 20 of 
representatives from State-wide organi- 
zations to discuss Pennsylvania’s edu- 
cational program, its needs, and the 
role of citizen leaders. He commended 
the Public Relations Committee for 
initiating this conference. 
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Mr. Lumley presented the new re- 
search circular No. 13, How Do We 
Stand, by the Department of Public 
Instruction, and the leaflet, Pennsyl- 
vania Plans Improved Educational Op- 
portunities for Its Youth, which is a 
digest of the report of the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration. 


New BusINEss 

Request for Legal Assistance—On mo- 
tion of Doctor Carson, seconded by 
Mr. Morrow, Council approved the re- 
quest of Louis P. Recla for legal as- 
sistance in accordance with the policy 
of the Association. 

Sale of the Mailing List—On motion 
of Mr. Peters, seconded by Doctor Har- 
man, a request for the purchase of the 
mailing list was refused. 


Deferment of Retirement Policy—lt 
was moved by Doctor Carson, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sandwick, that in lieu 
of the annuity commencing on the cur- 
rent anniversary date of retirement, as 
provided in the contract, Annuity 
Policy No. SM 8 223 234, Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, 
purchaser, Harvey E. Gayman, annui- 
tant, election is hereby made to have 
annuity payments commence on the 
anniversary of the registered date of 
the contract nearest the annuitant’s 
70th birthday, unless by official action 
by the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, the purchaser of the con- 
tract, election shall be made to have 
the annuity payment begin at an 
earlier age. Motion carried. 


Request of County Superintendents 
Section—A request was presented from 
Superintendent Hobart A. Farber for 
financial assistance in the preparation 
of a publication in observance of the 
100th anniversary of the office of 
county superintendent. On the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Morrow, Council 
agreed to await the outcome of the 
meeting at State College on November 
22 before granting assistance. 


Next Meetinc—The next meeting of 
the Council will be held Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 28, 7:30 o’clock in the 
Plantation, Penn-Harris Hotel. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 11:30 p.m., on 
motion of Doctor Harman, seconded 
by Miss Hervey, Council adjourned. 
-—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 
The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, Satur- 
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day, November 6, at 9:30 a.m., with 
Chairman Kermit M. Stover presiding. 
Rott Catyt—Present were: Cathleen 
M. Champlin, John Duronio, Isabel 
Epley, H. E. Gayman, Millard L. 
Gleim, Glenn C. Hess, E. Vernece 
Saeger, J. Wallace Saner, Joseph Sieg- 
man, Dan V. Skala, and Kermit M. 
Stover. 

Absent but accounted for: H. Austin 
Snyder. 

Norman C. Brillhart, President, 
Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Committee. 


Minutes—Upon motion of Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Doctor Hess, the minutes 
of the meeting of September 18 were 
approved. 


SALARY ProposaL — The chairman 
asked each member to comment on re- 
actions to the salary proposal as it had 
been discussed at various meetings 
throughout the State. The consensus 
was one of general acceptance from the 
field for the proposed schedule. 


CoMMITTEE REPORTS 

Teacher Load and Special Reimburse- 
ment Unit—Doctor Hess, chairman, in- 
dicated his committee would like to 
continue consideration of these topics. 
Legislative Letters—Miss Epley, chair- 
man, said that two letters have been 
sent to Local Branch Presidents and 
leaders, and others would be sent 
periodically during the session. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM—The Com- 
mittee discussed the differing points 
of view on proportionate payment of 
salaries for service beyond the mini- 
mum length of the school term of 180 
days. 

EMERGENCY CERTIFICATION—It was 
moved by Miss Epley, seconded by Mr. 
Gleim, that the penalty for the employ- 
ment of teachers with emergency cer- 
tificates be increased from $300 to 
$500 and that a penalty of one reim- 
bursement unit be imposed for the 
employment of full-time substitutes for 
regular vacancies where such employ- 
ment is for more than five months of 
any school year. Motion carried. 

Mr. Stover appointed a committee 
of Mr. Duronio, chairman, Mr. Saner, 
and Mr. Siegman to explore further 
the details of such legislation. 


PAYMENT OF SALARIES WHEN DuE—It 
was moved by Mr. Saner, seconded by 
Mr. Gleim, and carried that legisla- 
tion be written and supported that 
upon failure of school districts to pay 


when due such salaries shall be p-id 
by the Treasurer of the Commonwez 'th 
upon the order of the Superintend nt 
of Public Instruction and that sich 
payments, if made, be deducted from 
the amount of money due any school 
district on account of appropriati:ns 
from the Commonwealth. 


KINDERGARTENS—It was moved by 
Miss Epley, seconded by Mr. Siegman, 
and carried that kindergartens wh ch 
have been maintained by school cis- 
tricts for five or more years be a 
mandated part of the school program 
and that school districts in which 
kindergartens are newly established be 
on a trial period of five years before 
becoming a part of the mandated pro- 
gram. 


RETIREMENT—Upon motion of Dr. 
Hess, seconded by Miss Saeger, the 
Committee approved as legislative ob- 
jectives these additional recommenda- 
tions from the Retirement Problems 
Committee: 


a. Reopen the System on a perma- 
nent basis 

b. Increased benefits of $5 per 
year of service to all who retired 
prior to May 1, 1951, and are 
now receiving retirement allow- 
ances 

c. Credit for military service for 
those who entered military serv- 
ice immediately after graduation 
in teacher preparation courses 
and later return to teaching 
service 


On motion of Miss Epley, seconded 
by Mr. Siegman, the Committee voted 
to support legislation to permit the 
purchase of retirement credit for teach- 
ing in the U. S. Army and government 
schools on the same basis as out-of- 
State credit. 


TEACHERS CoLLEGES—On motion of 
Mr. Skala, seconded by Mr. Siegman, 
the Committee will support legislation 
to increase the salaries of faculty mem- 
bers of State Teachers Colleges. 


TENURE—On motion of Miss Champ- 
lin, unanimously seconded, the Com- 
mittee voted to oppose vigorously any 
changes in the tenure law. 


APPRECIATION—Mr. Stover expressed 
appreciation for the cooperation and 
service of the members of the Com- 
mittee in developing a legislative pro- 
gram during the past year. 

On motion of Mr. Gleim, unani- 
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mously seconded, the Committee voted 
appreciation to Mr. Stover for his con- 
siceration of points of view of all mem- 
bers of the Committee and his demo- 
cratic procedure as Chairman. 


ApJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
journed at 4:00 p.m. on motion of Mr. 
Skala, seconded by Mr. Saner. 


—H. E. Gayman, Secretary 


Ethics, Rights, Competence 
At its final meeting for 1954, the 
PSEA Commission on Ethics, Rights, 
and Competence completed the work 
on its Report to the House of Delegates 
and considered copy for fillers on 
ethics for use in the PSEA JourNAL. 
The Commission also reviewed a 
number of the ethical problems which 
the Commission had considered during 
the year. A number of violations of 
the Code have been considered.— 
Grace I. KAUFFMAN, Secretary 


Local Branches 


At a meeting of the Committee on 
Local Branches on November 12 and 
13, Glenwood J. Crist, presiding, the 
Committee reviewed the year’s work 
and discussed ideas which could be 
passed on to the 1955 Committee.— 
HERBERT P. LAuTERBACH, Acting Sec- 
retary 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions 


Clyde R. Uhler, chairman, presided 
at the November 20 meeting of the 
Committee on Professional Activities 
in Teacher Education Institutions. The 
committee to consider screening FTA 
memberships reported, and plans were 
made for the distribution of “Facts on 
Teaching Available to FTA.”—Ray- 
MOND C, WEBSTER, Secretary 


Pennsbury’s Book Fair 

Ann Hawkes Hutton of Bristol, 
author of “George Washington Crossed 
Here,” was guest of honor at the recent 
Book Fair sponsored at the Pennsbury 
High School, November 14, by the 
librarians of the elementary and sec- 
ondary divisions of the Pennsbury 
schools. Mrs. Hutton autographed 
copies of her delightful and informa- 
tive book. 

On display were books of fiction, 
biographies, occupations, classics, his- 
tory, science, hobbies, and sports, all 
of which were furnished by Children’s 
Reading Service of New York and 
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Publishers Book Service of Lansdale. 

Warren Ringler was chairman of 
the Book Fair Committee, and commit- 
tee members included Mrs. Fern Sto- 
well, Mrs. Violet Hassell, Barbara Jean 
Hill, Mrs. Ann Bodnarik, Ralph Fol- 
carelli, and Fred R. Hartz. 


PCPEA Report 


In a series of 53 meetings citizens 
and schoolmen made a study of what 
services should be offered for the boys 
and girls of Pennsylvania and who 
should offer them, the local unit, the 


county, or the State. A copy of the 
complete report of this project of the 
Pennsylvania Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration may be 
secured by writing Roy J. Haring, di- 
rector of PCPEA, Department of Pub- 


lic Instruction, Harrisburg. 


THe York Hicu ScHoor GRADUATE 
is a booklet which reports a study to 
learn what happens to the graduates 
of a high school in one American com- 
munity in the years immediately fol- 
lowing graduation. Seven classes from 
1946 to 1953, inclusive, were included. 





HOLDING A CONVERSATION 
IS JUST ONE OF THE ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE SKILLS COVERED IN 


easy to teach. 


THE AUTHORS 
Mixprep A. Dawson 











Language 
FOR DAILY USE 


NEW EDITION—READY JANUARY 1955 


Here is a rich and rewarding elementary language series for grades 
2-8 that fits the needs of each individual pupil...a sound and pur- 
poseful program that works in the classroom—easy to learn and 


Mary C. FoLey 
Jonnie MasHBURN MILLER 


H Written by authors who know children and know classroom 
teaching —in both practice and theory. 

HA workable, teachable program that provides for steady growth. 
@ Offering full and systematic coverage of skills that include speak- 
ing, writing, reading, observing, organizing, and listening—through 
realistic techniques that hold pupils’ interest. 


H Filled with fascinating colored illustrations of scenes from chil- 
dren’s favorite literature and of real-life language situations. 


@ Exciting full-color covers and a soil-proof binding that wipes 
fresh and clean at the touch of a damp cloth. 


MarIAN ZOLLINGER 
KATHERINE CONNELL 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
B. W. Saler and A. F. Zerbe, Pennsylvania Representatives 
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FREE E FILM STRIP 










ay | — 
STUDIES RUBBER” 


SHORT 
COMPLETE 


An Educational 
Story on 
RUBBER GROWING, 
MANUFACTURING 
AND USES 


e 





Non-Commercial 
Prepared by 
WAYNE UNIV, 
e 


Write 


Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., 
Public Relations 
Akron 17, Ohio 








“Yours ... for the asking” 


Material listed in this column is up-to-date 
and available now. Order it at once to have 
it ready for use and also before supplies are 
exhausted. For quick response write directly 
to the advertisers. The coupon below makes 
it easy for you to order several items at one 
time. 


62. “A Cxiass Stupies Ruspser”—a filmstrip 
showing how a group of seventh grade 
students went about the study of rubber. 
Included is a 32-page, well illustrated 
booklet for students on the discovery, 
production, processing, and uses of rub- 
ber and also a_ teachers’ Discussion 
Guide. Booklet and Guide may be used 
with or without the filmstrip. Indicate 
size of class for booklet. Filmstrip dis- 
tribution limited to one to a_ school. 
(Firestone Tire & Rubber Company) 

2. Posture Posters set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. (Amer- 
ican Seating Company) 

7. Funp Ratsinc PLAN FoR SCHOOLS AND 
OrcAnizaTions. Includes samples on ap- 
proval of greeting card box assortments, 
folder, and complete details of money- 
making plan for schools and organiza- 


tions. (Sunshine Art Studios) 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





STORY, from page 188 


distinctly new undertaking was the | 
speakers’ bureau which we feel was 
an unqualified success, largely because | 
it provided that direct and personal | 
approach to the public which we had | 
been challenged to use. Soon we will 
be making plans for American Educa- | 
tion Week, 1955, and although we will | 
never discount the value of telling the | 
story of our public schools and our | 
teachers through every and any medi- | 
um available to us, we will un- | 
doubtedly be considering ways of using | 
our speakers’ bureau to even greater | 
advantage than we did this year.— | 
RutH W. OveERFIELD, President, and | 
Anna May Topp, Public Relations | 
Chairman 





18. FREE SAMPLE of Vinetex dish cloth with | 
details of a money-making plan which | 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 

22. Samp_e of Plasti-Tak—a re-usable ad- | 

hesive. Included will be a list of sugges- | 

tions for use in the classroom for post- | 
ing bulletins, drawings, and_ other | 
papers. 

(Brooks Manufacturing Company) 

A sTUDY CHART FOR New Music Hort- 

zons. A guide to the kinds of musical | 

activities found in each book of this 
classroom music program, from _pre- 
school through junior high school. (Sil- | 

ver Burdett Company) 

57. LEAFLET on improving reading rate and 
comprehension through the use of the | 
Rateometer in the classroom, the clinic, 
or in- home study. (Audio-Visual Re- 
search) 

68. Firry 20-pack Sates Kits oF VEGE- | 
TABLE AND FLower SeeEps. To be sold | 
at 15c per pack. Your group to keep | 
half the proceeds and send the other 
half with any unsold seeds to the Ameri- 
can Seed Co., Inc. | 

69. Brocnuure in Rhythm Time Records | 
shows how the records can be used by | 
teachers, parents, and children to serve | 
as avenues for active participation in new | 
play ideas. (Rhythm Time Records) 


41. 


_— 











T 4 PLASTI-TAK IN 
YOUR SCHOOLROOM 

Write for your FREE sample of the handiest ci- 
hesive material known. It’s RE-USABLE!!! Doss 
the job of thumbtacks and expensive taps. 
Complete information sent with sample. Sed 
postal card TODAY. 

BROOKS MFG. CO. 1514 Aster Fi, 

Cincinnati 24, Ohio 

















RHYTHM-TIME RECORDS 
Creative Play for School and Home 


ALBUM 1 (3 records) 78RPM $6.25 ppd 
The Farm, Walking Straight & Tall, The Wind 
ALBUM 2 (3 records) 78RPM $6.25 ppd 


Night Time, Merry-Go-Round, Skipping We Go 


BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 
P.O. Box 1106 Santa Barbara, California 


FASTER, BETTER READING 
es 


aq RATEOMETER electric reading a:cel- 
erator, classroom or home use. D:reet 
reading rate calculator. 834" iong, 
2% lbs. Complete with study mian- 
ual, carry-case carton . . $35.00 
EYE-SPAN TRAINER—Plastic Mode! 10. 


Improves visual speed, accuracy . $ 600 
- $7.50 








AVR Qe 
Rateometer 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept.T, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago5 














Top quality—money back guarantee—repu- 
table, established firm—big profits for you. 





Or ions by the th d are piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28, N.J. 
Serving organizations for over 30 years 


; a 
BUILD FUNDS for 
EXTRA CLASS ACTIVITIES 


The winning way to build BIG FUNDS Is offered 
by SUNSHINE .. . the nationally famous SUN- 
SHINE EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS. 
These elegant, original creations present SPECIAL 
VALUES that sell on sight... 16 handsome 
cards and envelopes for only $1!! Up to 100% 
PROFIT on every sale you make! Get samples 
on approval and free literature with complete 
money-making details. Write today to: 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. ST1. 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(If East of Rockies, write Springfield office.) 


























State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 
School Address 
City 


Enrolment: Boys... . 





USE THIS COUPON | 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


62 2 7 18 22 


1954-55 only 
41 BY 68 69 
Grade...... 
LR a re ee re co) ee ag, Pennsylvania | | 
Apert. tna" GRR © See 


Available in 
school year of 
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ADVENTURE 


trips to every corner of the globe 
for the “young of all ages’’ 


EUROPE $590 
MEXICO 150 
SOUTH AMERICA 690 
ORIENT 298 
WEST 395 
MEDITERRANEAN 990 
ROUND THE WORLD’ 1390 


Minimum all-inclusive prices from U.S. 
gateway cities. 


YOU'LL SEE MORE, SPEND LESS! 
Your Travel Agent or 


=SITA> = 


International 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 ¢ MU 2-6544 


22nd Yeor 


Travel Assn. 
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Man’s Ways Anp Times, Elementary Social 
Studies Series. Ways or Our LANp, 
C. W. Sorensen, 184 pp., $2.36. OLp 
Ways anp New Ways, L. P. Todd and 
K. S. Cooper, 236 pp., $2.88. New Ways 
IN THE New Wortp, L. P. Todd and 
K. S. Cooper, 350 pp., $3.68. Worip 
Ways, L. P. Todd and K. S. Cooper, 
398 pp., $3.72. Silver Burdett 


This series undertakes to do three things: 
to bring a new depth, breadth, and order to 
the social studies; to make the human story 
personal, real, and dramatic; to teach big 
ideas in simple ways. “Ways of Our Land” 
gives the pupil an understanding look at 
ways of living in widely scattered, repre- 
sentative communities of his own country. 
“Old Ways and New Ways” deals with ways 
of living in early times and today, in dif- 
ferent kinds of physical environment, and in 
different parts of the world. “New Ways in 
the New World” tells the story of the men 
and women of the Old World who brought 
their skills, knowledge, and traditions to 
the New World and here built the ways of 
living that we know today. “World Ways” 
tells a part of the rich story of the major 
peoples of the world and of the place of 
the United States in the world. 


THe MAcMILLAN ENGLIsH Sertks. Pollock, 
Bowden, Forester, Straub, Rounds, 
Loughlin, and Milligan. TaLk, Reap, 
Write, Listen, Grade 2, 152 pp., $1.76. 
LEARNING TOGETHER, Grade 3, 280 pp., 
$1.96. Worps Work ror You, Grade 4, 
280 pp., $1.96. Usinc Lancuace, Grade 
5, 312 pp., $2.04. SHarine IpEas, Grade 
6, 328 pp., $2.12. Worps ANp Ipras, 
Grade 7, 392 pp., $2.32. THoucHT AND 
EXPRESSION, Grade 8, 440 pp., $2.32. 
Our EncuisH Lancuace. Pollock, Sheri- 
dan, Williams, and Weiffenbach. 450 
pp. Illus. Macmillan 


A language arts series employing tested 
new practices in teaching English. Chapters 
in fundamental English furnish many ex- 
amples of language structure, essential gram- 
mar, and good usage. Those chapters are fol- 
lowed alternately by others in which a 
program of activities finds expression in so- 
cial situations which include reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, talking, and listening. 


HANDBOOK FOR HOMEROOM GUIDANCE. Viv- 
ian Ross. 144 pp. Macmillan 


The author of this book says that she 
does not mean to argue that classroom teach- 
ers should be the ones to do guidance. This 
handbook is a practical manual of directions 
to show the teacher what to do first, what 
to do second, and so on. Its discussions cen- 
ter on Getting Acquainted, Enlisting Stu- 
dent Cooperation, Try a Movie, Homeroom 
Officers, A Meeting with Parents, Projects, 
Individual Counseling, Answers to a Few 
Perplexing Questions, and Homeroom Guid- 
ance in the Second Year. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS FOR TODAY’s CHILDREN. Pre- 
pared by the Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 446 pp. Illus. 


separately each of the four strands of the 
language arts program—listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. Part III brings the four 
phases of language which were temporarily 
separated for analysis in Part II back into 
functional relationships both among them- 
selves and with the ongoing experiences of 
classroom living. Part IV deals with basic 


considerations involved in setting up and 
appraising a sound language arts program 
whether undertaken by an individual school, 
a county or city system, or a state curricu- 
lum committee. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. $3.75 


In Part I of this volume the sources from 
which any effective program in the language 
arts must stem are set forth. Part II treats 
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you'll always remember 


HAWAII 


7 full days as low as $467 from 
Philadelphia via UNITED AIR LINES 


Take your choice of 8 wonderful low-cost tours to 
these enchanting islands—from 7 to 22 days. Low prices 
include Waikiki hotel, sightseeing, round trip air fare 
and transportation to and from Honolulu airport. 


Graduate study courses in Hawaii! Write: Director 
of Summer sessions, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
T.H. Fully accredited. 








UNITED AIR LINES 
wy Send coupon for free information and folders 
or contact your nearest United office. 


UNITED AIR LINES 

1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Please send folder showing prices and 
details for United’s 8 Hawaii vacations. 
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Guminc ARITHMETIC LEARNING. John R. 
Clark and Laura K. Eads. 304 pp. Illus. 
World Book Co. $3.50 


A book for the prospective or practicing 
teacher of arithmetic which gives suggestions 
for using experimental and representative 
materials. It provides for differentiated as- 
signments and determining readiness for 
concepts, computation, and problem-solving, 
and for developing skill in estimation and in 
mental arithmetic. 


Science Near You, Book I, 95 pp., $1.88. 
Science Arounp You, Book II, 143 pp., 
$2.16. ScrENcE EveRYWHERE, Book III, 
160 pp., $2.24. DiscoveRING WITH ScrI- 
ENCE, Book IV, 264 pp., $2.40. ApvEN- 
TURING IN Sclence, Book V, 288 pp., 
$2.52. Science Today and Tomorrow 
Series. Craig, Bryan, Daniel, Lembach, 
Hurley, and Hill. Ginn 


Five of the Science Today and Tomorrow 
Series which teach by picture as well as by 
word. The books are large; type is good; 
and the pictures, very fine. 


Horses Across THE AGES. Jeanne Mellin. 94 
pp. Illus. Dutton. $3.50 


The story of horses across time, beginning 
with the great battle horses of the Assyrians 
back in 2000 B.C. and coming down to the 
magnificent gelding ridden by General 
Pershing in the Victory Parade at the close 
of World War I. Mustangs, thoroughbreds, 
Morgans, the typical “buggy horse,” the 
Rough Riders’ brave mounts are all here for 


lovers of fine horses to enjoy. The author is 
also the illustrator. 


ScHOOLs IN TRANSITION. Edited by Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., and Margaret W. Ryan. 
280 pp. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill. $3 


This is the second volume based upon the 
research of 45 scholars financed by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. The first 
was Harry S. Ashmore’s “The Negro and 
the Schools,” which followed the Supreme 
Court’s decision on desegregation. It is a 
series of case studies of communities that 
have made the changeover from bi-racial 
public schools to integrated systems during 
the past few years. This is a book for the 
teacher, the lawyer, and the official, the par- 
ent, the taxpayer, and the citizen. 


Guipe To Community Action. A Source- 
book for Citizen Volunteers. Mark S. 
Matthews. 447 pp. Harper & Bros. $4 


“Teachers will find live material for units 
on community living and hundreds of sug- 
gestions for group activities in each of six- 
teen major areas such as conservation, safety, 
and fire prevention, intergroup relations, 
community arts, vocational guidance, and 
Americanism. Most of the more than 1,000 
sources of free and low-cost study materials, 
program guides, and other aids described can 
profitably be used by the classroom teacher 
and club advisor. The chapters on group 
organization and administration include sug- 
gestions useful for youth groups. Parliamen- 
tary procedure is made clear through a short 








Just Published! 
THE NEW 





BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
for Grades 9 through 12 


Meets all the requirements teachers agree are necessary 
for a GOOD High School English program 


Write for full details 
EVANSTON FRocu, Peterson and Company 1101s 
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glossary and a transcript of a club’s typ cal 
business session. Unique is a sixteen-session 
course in effective speech which exploits a 
natural interest in community living and en- 
courages student participation in planning 
and presentation. Of special interest to 
school administrators are the chapters ‘Edu. 
cation’ and ‘Public Relations,’ presenting 
hundreds of tried suggestions for achieving 
community acceptance of school progranis.” 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
SHAKSPERE AND COMMON SENSE. Edwin 
R. Hunter. $4 
THE WHEAT FROM THE Cuarr. John M. 
McGill. $2.75 


D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass.: 
Ease IN SpeecH. Third Edition. Margaret 
Painter. $3 
SclENCE FoR WorK AND Pray. Heath Ele- 
mentary Science Series. Herman and 
Nina Schneider. $1.68 
Departamento de Instruccién Piblica, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico: 
ELEMENTOS DE Biotocia. (Segundo Libro) 
Quimica GENERAL. (Segundo Libro) 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
NoYes 


Civics For Youtu. Revised Edition. J. B. 
Edmonson, Arthur Dondineau, and Mil- 
dred C. Letton 

HEALTH Secrets, Grade 3, $1.76. HEALTH- 
FuL Ways, Grade 4, $1.76. Let’s Bre 
HEALTHY, Grade 5, $1.96. Hasirts 
HEALTHFUL AND SAFE, Grade 6, $1.96. 
Your Health and Growth Series. Second 
Revised Edition. W. W. Charters, Dean 
F. Smiley, and Ruth M. Strang 

At Home on Our Eartu: The United 
States and the British Commonwealth, 
$3.60. Livinc on Our EartH, $3.40. 
NEIGHBORS ON Our EartH: Latin Amer- 
ica and the Mediterranean, $3.72. Our 
EartH, $2.80. Our EartH AND MAN: 
Eurasia and the Modern World, $3.80. 
Usinc Our Eartu, $2.92. Revised. Ger- 
trude Whipple and P. E. James 

PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN Democracy. Third 
Revised Edition. S. H. Patterson, A. W. 
Selwyn Little, and H. R. Burch 

TEACHER’S MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY SHAR- 
ING IpEAs. T. C. Pollock and J. H. 
Straub. TEACHER’s MANUAL TO ACcOoM- 
PANY Worps WorkK For You. T. C. Pol- 
lock and Florence B. Bowden. Macmillan 
English Series 

Wortp History. Third Revised Edition. 
C. J. H. Hayes, P. T. Moon, and J. W. 
Wayland 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 

New York 16, N.Y.: 

CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-SEMITISM. Nich- 
olas Berdyaev. $2.75 

| Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
1 Sb a 

Hucu Roy Cutten: A Story of American 

Opportunity. Ed Kilman and Theon 
Wright. $4 

| Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 

| York 17, N.Y.: 

| ANSWERS TO FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS, 
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Book 1. Gager, Mahood, Shuster, Koko- 
moor. ANSWERS TO FUNCTIONAL MATHE- 
MATICS, Book 2. Gager, Carlton, Shuster, 
Kokomoor. $0.24 each 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31st St., New 
York 1;.N.¥.: 
THE TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS OF THE 


Unitep States. Mabelle Clark Snead. $2 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


A Directory FoR Future TEACHERS OF 
AMERICA STATE ORGANIZATIONS, CHAP- 
TERS, AND Ciuss, 1954-55. Future Teach- 
ers of America National Committee 

Your Cu1Lp DESERVES. Committee on Ten- 
ure and Academic Freedom. $0.10 

Research Division 

Hich Spots 1n State Scuoou LEcIsia- 
TION enacted January 1-July 1, 1954 

ScHOOL SALARY SCHEDULE Provisions, 125 
Urban School Districts over 100,000 in 
Population, September, 1954 

SraTE Support OF PusLic ScHOOLS IN 
Iowa, In New York, In Nort Dakota, 
in UTAH 

TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULES in 125 Ur- 
ban School Districts over 100,000 in Pop- 
ulation, 1954-55. $1.50 


The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
Bp: C. 


Miscellaneous 
ANNOTATED List oF Books FOR SUPPLE- 
MENTARY READING, 1955. Kindergarten 
—Grade 9. Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


ARITHMETIC AND CURRICULUM ORGANIZA- 
TION. Bureau of School Service, School 
of Education, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. $2 


THe BATTLE TO ImMpROvE Pustic Epuca- 
TION. Horace Mann League of the United 
States of America, Inc., Secretary-Gen- 
eral, E. I. F. Williams, Head, Depart- 
ment of Education, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio 

A BusinEssMAN Looxks AT EDUCATION. 
SEGREGATION AND THE SCHOOLS. YOUR 
STAKE IN SociAL Security. Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. $0.25 each 


CaREERS FOR EncLisH Majors. New York 
University Press, Washington Square, 
N. Y. $0.25 


CHOOSING THE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S.A. 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial. Fund, 
Inc., 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.25 


DecIs1ON-MAKING AND AMERICAN VALUES 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration, 
Middle Atlantic Region. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N.Y. $1 


Epucators GuipE TO Free Fits. 1954 
Edition. $6. Epucators GuipE TO FREE 
SLIDEFILMs. 1954 Edition. $5. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin 


EMPLOY THE HANDICAPPED. 10th Observ- 


JANUARY, 1955 


ance of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, October 3-9, 1954. 
A Year-Round Program Guide for State 
and local committees in providing job 
opportunities for qualified handicapped 
workers. U.S. Government Printing Of- 


fice, Washington 25, D.C. 


ENcourAGING Future SCIENTISTS: Mate- 
rials and Services Available in 1954-55. 
National Science Teachers Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. $0.50 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING MaAtTE- 
RIALS, Sixth Edition. Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville 5, Ten- 
nessee. $1 

Gateway TO CitizensHip. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. $0.75 

Wuat EpucationaL TV Orrers You. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 





WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 





For Your Electronics Classes 


New teaching aid is RCA’s unusually complete Electronics Kit. 
So basic is all equipment and so clear the instructions, class can do numerous 
experiments as well as build a fine 2-tube radio. 


Many scientists worked many months 
with Chicago’s Museum of Industry 
and RCA to help put together this 
Electronics Kit for young scientists. 


This Kit gives equipment and instructions 
that are geared to the skills and technical 
grasp of ages II to 18. They can, with this, 
build and operate a transmitter and ‘both 1- tube 
and 2-tube radio. 


Coming at this time with increasing interest 
among young people in radio, radar, television 
and the electronics field generally, teachers 

welcome this Kit. It adapts itself to class 
projects with many exciting experiments that 
are fun to do and teach the theory. 


64-Page Booklet 8x54” called First Ad- 
ventures in Electronics is with each Kit. 16 
specific experiments are set up in § parts: 
1 Charges and Batteries; 2-3 Currents and 
Detecting Devices; 4 Waves; 5 Radios. Also 
included are International Morse Code and 
most symbols used in radio. 


Parts List consists of board; variable capaci- 
tor; RF coil; antenna coil; 1.5 megohm re- 
sistor; 22 uuf capacitor; .o1 uf capacitor; 
B battery holder; ground clamp; wire leads; 
antenna wire; magnet wire; hardware assort- 
ment; compass; iron rod; zinc electrode; cop- 
pe electrode; A battery clips; headphone; 

knob; 3v4 socket; 114 socket; 3v4 tube; 114 
tube; ground wire; dial scale... Your PTA or 
Board of Ed. might procure this Kit for you. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED, you Can get ELECTRONICS KIT NO, I described above by writing to 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO., 1700 Irving Pk. Rd., Chicago 13. 


It’s Healthful To Enjoy Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


The pleasant, natural chewing of wholesome, 
tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps keep teeth 
clean and bright. Aids digestion and breath, too. 


- $29.95 plus 25c postage. 
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Notes and News 


ArtHUR W. FeErcuson has an- 
nounced his intention to retire on 
June 30, 1955, upon the completion of 
25 years as superintendent of the York 
City schools. Doctor and Mrs. Fergu- 
son are planning a leisurely tour of 
the world beginning next fall. 


Date M. Situ, formerly supervis- 
ing principal of Valley Township school 
district, Coatesville, became supervising 
principal of the Sadsbury, West 


Brandywine, West Caln Townships 
joint school district on July 1. The 
three districts are adjacent to Coates- 
ville in Chester County. 


THomas W. AnpREW of the Ply- 
mouth Borough schools was one of the 
recipients of a scholarship to study at 
the School for American Craftsmen at 
Rochester Institute of Technology last 
summer. The scholarship was awarded 
by the American Crayon Company on 


a competitive basis. Mr. Andrew stud- 
ied texiiie printing and design under 


SPECIAL OFFER —get this 





Planetarium 





BRING THE STAR-STUDDED SKY 
TO YOUR CLASSROOM CEILING 


This fascinating new electric Planetarium will 
flood your ceiling with 300 stars, 40 constella- 
tions, just as they appear in the sky; brings 
the mystery and beauty of star study alive 
with interest. It’s automatic; just plug it in 
and the stars appear. Only 14% inches high, 
weight 3 Ibs., it comes complete with beautiful 
32. page educational booklet and sky chart 
prepared by Scientist, Armand Spitz. Hurry, 
reserve your Planetarium. Mail coupon today. 





without cost 
Plus $75 Cash 


For Schools, Classrooms 
or any School Group 


Read about this marvelous Planetarium. 
There never has been anything like it. 
We are giving it to you as our 37th Anni- 
versary Gift—without a cent of cost. 
Hundreds of Schools, Classrooms, Par- 
ents Clubs and other School Groups 
raise needed cash every year by selling 
Seg American Vegetable and Flower 
eeds; it only takes a few days. 


All your group need do to get this amaz- 
ing Planetarium and a big cash award 
is to sell fifty 20-pack Sales Kits of 
American Seeds at 15c per individual 
pack. When the seeds are sold and money 
collected—send $75 to us—keep the 
other $75 for your share. When your 
payment is received we will send you at 
once a $15 Spitz Jr. Planetarium abso- 
lutely free. Don’t miss this chance to 
really cash in on our big 37th Anni- 
versary offer to Schools and Classrooms. 
Mail the coupon below for fifty Sales 
Kits of American Seeds and complete 
details. Send no money—the seeds are 
sent on credit—there is no risk on your 
part. Coupon must be signed by the 
teacher or principal in charge of your 
sales campaign. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 


Dept. TC Our 37th Year Lancaster, Pa. 


ee eee ee ae 





Name of School 





School Address 





Town 


i AMERICAN SEED CO., INC., School Div. EB 
i Dept. rc Lancaster, Pa. 

i Please send me FIFTY 20 pack Sales Kits of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
f We will sell them at 15c per pack, keep one-half of the money collected 
i for our share and return the balance to you plus any unsold seeds. For 
g__ selling all of the seeds, we will receive a $15.00 Spitz Jr. Planetarium without 
: cost and keep a cash award of $75.00. 

i My Name is 

; I am Teacher of Grade (%) Principal (_ ) 

i 

| 

i 


State 
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the leadership of Karl Laurell, the 


noted weaver and designer. 


Tuomas P. Nortu, dean of insiruc. 
tion at the State Teachers Coliege, 
Bloomsburg, since 1941, will retire at 
the end of the current semester. Lean 
North served for a number of years 
as chairman of the PSEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. After retiring in January, 
he plans to move to his home in 
Brookville where he will devote his 
time to his business interests anc to 


, activities which will help to make 


teaching one of the great professions. 


Joun A. Hocu, dean of men at 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
as been named dean of instruction 
to succeed Thomas P. North when he 
retires in January. 


Index to Advertisers 


| Adams Teachers Agency .. .. 208 
| American Book Co. ped ws 181] 
| American Seating Co. .. Inside back cover 
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Audio Visual Research ... 202 
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Necrology 


Vinrcinta L. CrRawrorp, 89, Philadel- 
phia, a kindergarten teacher for 
more than 50 years until her retire- 
ment in 1935, November 9 

ERMA IRENE Lanpis, Oberlin, teacher 
for 25 years, November 11 

ALMA CocuRan, teacher for ten years 
in Mercer County and 32 years in 
North Braddock before her retire- 
ment in 1943, July 25 

Apau E. RIFLE, Kane, retired teacher, 
November 18 

Mary L. WITMER, teacher in the 
schools of Franklin County and 
Waynesboro for 41 years before her 
retirement last June, November 17 

Rosert C. WILTBANK, principal of the 
Lee school, Philadelphia, and teacher 
for 35 years, November 17 

OtivE MurieL Ryper, Lemasters, 
teacher in Peters Township schools 
for the past 28 years, November 24 

ZetTA L. SOURWINE, teacher in Indi- 
ana from 1918 until her retirement, 
October 18 

SaRAH S. WALSH, 92, teacher in Scran- 
ton for 51 years before her retire- 
ment in 1932, December 1 

WittiaM Davin Lanpis, former super- 
intendent of schools in Whitehall 
Township and Northampton, who re- 
tired in 1938, December 1 

Epwarp C. Moore, 85, teacher at 
Central High School, Philadelphia, 
for 34 years, December 1 

RaymMonp L. CHAMBERS, teacher and 
principal for 42 years in Philadel- 
phia public schools, November 26 

Joun E. Hoyt, head of the science de- 
partment at Olney High School, 
Philadelphia, from 1931 to 1945 and 
head of the physics department at 
Drexel Evening College before his 
retirement in 1952, September 12 

Jessie MILLEN SCHEERER, teacher in 
Haverford Township since 1941 

HANNAH V. Tuomas, Bethlehem, 
teacher for 48 years before her re- 
tirement fourteen years ago, Novem- 
ber 11 

Guiapys V. BENNER, teacher from 1931 
to 1950, when she became special 
assistant in science in the Curricu- 
lum Office, Philadelphia, October 25 

Epwarp F. BoRNSCHEUER, auto shop 
instructor in Arnold schools for 21 
years, August 27 

Harry S. BeEnper, 84, Johnstown, 
teacher and principal before his re- 
tirement, October 4 
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EVELYN CONVILLE, teacher in Mount | 


Carmel since 1929, October 21 

W. A. Eart Wricut, dean of instruc- 
tion, State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, November 25 


Max M. Master, teacher in Philadel- | 
phia schools for 25 years, November | 


23 
RutH ELLazANA FERRIER, teacher in 
Montgomery Township, Indiana 


County, schools for 25 years, Octo- 
ber 3 

BEssIE V. REIVER, teacher for 39 years 
in Red Lion and York County 
schools, September 19 

EMMA Suarp, 96, teacher in the Du- 
Bois elementary schools for 51 
years before her retirement in 1934, 
October 7 

Mrs. MILDRED SWINEHART JEFFERIS, 


teacher in the elementary schools of | 


Coatesville for fifteen years, July 6 

Rosert L. Livencoop, physical educa- 
tion instructor in Turtle Creek High 
School, August 21 


Mrs. PrisciLtA GOODALE SENICK, Los | 
Angeles, California, former teacher | 


in Shaler Township High School, Al- 
legheny County, September 10 


Mrs. ELLEN ANDRE Bowen, teacher in * 


Dravosburg elementary school, No- 
vember 12, 1953 

CAROLINE M. REEDY, teacher, princi- 
pal, and guidance counselor in Read- 
ing schools for 41 years, October 16 





Calendar 


March 25-26—Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America Seventh An- 
nual Convention, Juniata College, 
Huntingdon 


April 1-2—Tenth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conf., State Teachers 
College, Millersville 


April 2-6-—Regional Convention, | 


American Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators, Cleveland 


April 3-9—Conservation Week 


April 7—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 


April 7-9—Eastern Business Teachers 
Association Convention, The Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 


April 15-16—Pennsylvania Associa- 











CAN YOUR 
INSURANCE 
BE CANCELED? 


Most sickness and accident 
insurance policies can be 
canceled. Many companies 
can, under certain circum- 
stances, refuse to renew a 
policy. It’s up to them to 
renew, not you. 


But not if your policy is 
a TPM Teachers Special 
Policy. With this new pol- 
icy you, and you alone, 
have the right to cancel. 
No one but you has a say 
in keeping your insurance 
protection in force. You’ll 
never be without insur- 
ance protection if you 
change now to a TPM 
Teachers Special Policy. 
Write us today for com- 
plete information. 





TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 


Please send me complete infor- 
mation about the TPM Teachers 


Special Policy. 
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tion for Safety Education Sixth An- 
nual Conf., Nittany Lion Inn, State 


College burg High School 


April 16—Western Conf., Pa. Busi- 


ness Educators’ Association, Greens- 








M. A. BRYANT 
BRY ANT Teachers Bureau... 4; 2°YAN vr 
711-712 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. GREULICH 
Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 











TEACHERS NEEDED — CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
’& Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


A large and permanent clientele Phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 
C. H. GORDINIER, Manager Post Office Box 146 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 











CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
For teaching positions in California, Washington, Oregon, 9 other Western States 
and Alaska—contact our Spokane Office. 
Other offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York. 


Member N.A.T.A. Agency's 73rd Yr. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
617-618 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 


Kingsley { _— Personal Discriminating Service = § renee Ti. } Managers 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agemeni—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately, “You have everything to gain and nothing to lose.” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 75th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Excellent teaching positions available every week of the year. Elementary, high 
school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, N.J., Md., Del. and other states. 
Our experience as a former superintcndent, our specialization in teacher place- 
ment and wide personal contacts are at your service. PHONE—WRITE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 








April 16—Junior Classical Leacue 
State Convention, Kennard-Dale 
H.S., Fawn Grove, York Co. 

April 17-21—Kastern District, Ameri- 
can Assn. for Health, Physical Fdu- 
cation and Recreation, Hotel Stat'er, 
Boston, Mass. 

April 20-22—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 30—Pa. Association for the 
Study of Gifted Children, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

April 30—Eastern Conf., Pa. Business 

Educators’ Association, Bloomsburg 


April 30—Fourth Annual Meeting, Pa. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Pa. State University 


May 12-13—School Psychologists Di- 
vision, Pa. Psychological Assn., Pa. 
State University 


May 12-13—Pennsylvania Federation 
of Junior Historians, 13th Annual 
Conf., Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg 

May 14—Spring Meeting, Pa. State 
Assn. of Classical Teachers, Waynes- 
burg College, Waynesburg, Greene 
County 

July 3-8—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Chicago, Illinois 

August 15-19—Tenth Annual Local 
Branch Workshop, Penn Hall, Cham- 
bersburg 

September 28-29—Annual Education 
Congress, Harrisburg 


October 29—Southern Convention Dis- 


trict, Lancaster 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS anc 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE— 16TH YEAR 
Top Salaries — Fine Locations 


T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 











Tenure 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Pensions 


° bab G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
Access to Universities 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 
tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


“Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 





BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Reliable school and college placement service 
throughout the East and South. Positions 
waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 31st year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
We have positions to be filled in all fields of teaching NOW. We also need some 
very well qualified teachers, with or without experience, who are interested in 
getting the best positions to be found anywhere, work beginning the second 
semester in January. Extremely good salaries. 
Write us. Satisfaction guaranteed in cvery particular. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manag 


er 
50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio Phone—CApital 4-2882 Member NATA 














—CLINTON— 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


If it isa position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street 





Clinton, lowa 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 











